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T’S time to think about Christmas gifts. A book—especially a good book—is always 

appropriate and Abingdon books are sure to please. There are new titles and standard 

favorites — books for old and young—described in THE ABINGDON PRESS catalog. 
A copy will be sent you on request. The books are for sale near you. 


GRANVILLE 

Tales and Tail Spins from a Flier’s Diary 
The literature of the War will contain many records of 
the achievements of our mén over seas, but there will 
be little told of the brave host of youth who, anxious 
to sacrifice self to a great ideal, spent months in the 
training camps of America, drilling, studying, instruct- 
ing their w soldiers, and bend every effort 
toward taking an active part in the fighting. This 
unique book tells the story of the making of a soldier 
in one branch of the service, and gives an uncolored, 
intimate account of the experiences and thoughts of 
one of the youth who helped to win the war over here. 
It is edited from his diary and, in deference to the 
wishes of the family, is published anonymously. 

12mo. Illus. pp. 176. Cloth. Net, $1.25 postpaid. 


STAR DUST FROM THE DUGOUTS 
A Reconstruction Book 
By WreiuiaM L. STiIpcER 
The boy in the trenches heralds the boy at home! The 
author, who on the battlefields of France won the title 
of The Fighting Parson, has seen a vision; he is fol- 
lowing the gleam, and turns its light into these pages. 
A reconstruction book written with sympathy and au- 
thority. Stidger’s latest and best. A challenging 
interpretation. 
12mo. Frontispiece and headpieces. pp. 240. Cloth. 
Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


GERMANY’S MORAL DOWNFALL 
The Tragedy of Academic Materialism 
By ALexanper W. Crawrorp 

The war ie over. On with the war! Many of the 
world’s achievements have already been sacrificed to 
the Moloch of Kultur and its perfidious offspring, and 
the end is not yet. The mili victory of the Allies 
has ended one phase of the World War, but the com- 
lete intellectual and moral victory is yet to be won. 
menace of materialism, and its denial of morality 
and its worship of brute ay" still hangs over the 
world and threatens its higher life. The task of the 
next generation is to uproot this cult of materialism 


that has insinuated itself into so many channels of 


national activity. 

Il2me. pp. 224. Cloth. Net, $1.00 postpaid. 
BOLSHEVISM AND SOCIAL REVOLT 
By Danie Dorcuester, JR. 

A keen analysis and just appraisal of the social up. 
risings of today. Clear, » discriminating, and 
constructive, this little book will be of t value to 
all who would understand the danger and the value of 
modern social movements. 


l2me. pp. 122. Cloth. Net, 75c postpa'd. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON THE CHRISTIAN 
By Wi.u1aM J. Jounson 

Acompanion volume to Abraham Lincoln the Christian. 
The wide interest in Dr. Johnson’s first volume created | 
a demand for a ‘similar book about George Washington, 
and here it is. This compilation of tuamain from 
original sources sheds new ight on the sterling charac- 
ter of our first President. It will be welcomed by all 
students of biography and history. 


12mo. Illustrated. pp.300. Cloth. Net, $1.50 postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION 
Principles and Methods 
By Georce Hersert Betts 
Religious Education Texts—Teacher Training Series 

From the first to the last page of this new volume the 
spiritual growth and development of the child is set 
forth as the great objective.. The purpose has been to 
define the aim of religious instruction so definitely and 
ogg fe every teacher may have a goal set before 
him. t religious knowledge is of most worth to 
the child, what religious attitudes to cultivate, what 
applications to make to the daily life and conduct are 
problems clearly set forth. hat subject-matter we 
shall teach at different ages, and what we shall omit is 
discussed with full illustration. How we shall make 
the lessons ae me to Christian character and church 
loyalty are pro fully discussed and exemplified. 


Crown 8v0, pp. 224. Cloth. Net, by mail, $1.10. 
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THE LABOR SITUATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN and FRANCE 


Report of the Commission on Foreign Imquiry of the 
NATIONAL CIVIC FEDERATION, 1919 


HIS is the report of a Commission of seven members appointed in December, 1918, by the 

Industrial Economies Department of the National Civic Federation to make a first hand 
- investigation of the labor situation. The members of the Commission consisted of Charles 
Mayer, a shipping expert; Charles S. Barrett, a farmer; Albert F. Bemis, a textile manufacturer; 
J. Grant Forbes, a contracting engineer; James W. Sullivan, a typographical trade unienist; An- 
drew Parker Nevin, an attorney-at-law; E. A. Quarles, the Secretary. 

The Commission remained abroad for four months, February to June, 1919, paying especial 
attention te the methods of adjustment of relations between employers and employees, the shop 
committee system, the outcome of the Whitley r tions concerning joint industrial 
councils, and the housing problem. The Pram mtn of this representative committee, based on 
observations of conditions which obtain all over the world today, and pointed by specific” refer- 
ence to the situation in the United States, should be studied by every one interested in the 
peaceful settlement of our present labor troubles. $2.50 


Labor in the Changing World By R. M. MACIVER 
Tbe author discusses the new elements introduced into labor during the past few years and their fier effect on the attitude 
of labor towards the whole social body. His conclusion is sanely op and his suggesti as to the permanent status of ona 


are most fruitful. 


International Commerce and Reconstruction By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


After some introductery chap on the of nations, the bitody of American Commerce, and the -_ 
f ional eredit 


upon it of the war, the author diseusses clearly the “immediate needs of the si the rs ° 
and America’s foreign trade policy. It is an exceedingly timely and very valuable work. In press 














’ Labor and the Common Welfare By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


Compiled and edited by HAYES ROBBINS from addresses and writings. 
The Philosophy of Trade Unioniem; Labor's Relation to the C Government and Law; Labor’s Viewpoint on National 
and Civic Issues; Political Policy of Organized Labor; Organized Labor’s Chall to Sociali the I. W. W., and Bolshevism, 
are among its subject headings. In press 


Germanism from Within By A. D. McLAREN 
(New Edition Revised) 


On the basis of seven years of close and inti i with the masses of the German people, the author analyzes the 
psychology of the average German citizen, in peace. and in war, showing his reactions to the events concerning which the outside 


je has Particularly valuable is the final chapter added in this edition on “‘The Mind and Mapd of Caos = 
Net, $5. 


. 

Modern Germany: Its Rise, Growth, Downfall and Future By J. ELLIS BARKER 
In this, the sixth edition of his standard history of Germany, the author has rewritten and enlarged one of the most penetrating 
and accurate studies of the growth of modern Prussianism that in the days before the war warned the world of what was to come. 
He bas now added seven new hap on Republi Germany and the future of the German race, concluding with a chapter on 


“The Problem of Austria.’ 
“In this new volume, adapted to the new situation, the backward amd the forward look are again in evidence, and the plain 


lessons of history seem to justify beth.”"—Boston Herald. Net, $6.00 


Labor and Reconstruction in Europe By ELISHA M. FRIEDMAN 


“This is a beok that will bring joy to the historian’s heart because it contains, within a fine 
sources, tog with references and a I . « abhors me Fe and padding, advocates no 


pelicy, sponsors no scheme, and offers to the reader the delicate = of presenting only the facts.".—The Review. Net, $2.50 


New Schools for Old . By EVELYN DEWEY 


The story of the regeneration of the Perter School. 

“No review can do justice to the story of the book. . . . Every state superintendent and all his rural scheol inspectors . 
should read the book for the lessons which it contains for them in the line of their professional duties. Every rural teacher will 
be the better for reading it; for what one conseerated rural school teacher has done, every rural school teacher can do in — 
er less degree.””—The American School. $2.00 


Towards Racial Health By NORAH H. MARCH 


A handbook on the training ef boys and girls, for parents, teachers and social workers. 
se ably sets forth an array of physiological facts that could illuminate the path of many a puzzled parent and Se 
—Se 


Comparative Education Edited by PETER SANDIFORD 
A Survey of the Educational System in Each of Six Representative Countries. 


“The chief lesson taught by all the papers in this volume taken tegether is to shun the example of Germany in making education 
an instrument with which to enslave a great nation.""—New York Sun. Net, $4.00 


From Any ‘Bookstore Ee P. DUTTON & COMPANY “ New'voue” 


When writing to adverti please 
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John Masefield’s New Narrative Poem 


“Never, not even in Chancer, was there any- 
Cine Be Cp oe a ere eae 
esqueness of Mr. descriptions.” 


REYNARD THE FOX 


THE GHOST HEATH RUN 


By the author of “The Everlasting Mercy,” etc. 


“A great and amazing poem from the pen of a complete master of his art; full of 
skill and power—a brilliant picture of English country folk and of England’s favorite 
country sport. . Mr. Masefield never did anything better than his ‘Reynard’.” 
—Phila. Ledger. 
“catches all the sweep and exhilaration of an English foxhunt. . . remark- 
ably striking imagery. abiding charm and beauty.”—New York Tribune. 


Other Recent Works by John Masefield 


“Of living poets there are none to match him 
in either the narrative or the dramatic field.” 





Narrative Poems 
THE EVERLASTING MERCY AND 


Plays and Lyrical Dramas 


THE WIDOW IN THE BYE STREET $1.50 THE FAITHFUL $1.25 
THE STORY OF A ROUND-HOUSE THE TRAGEDY OF NAN AND OTHER 
AND OTHER POEMS PLAYS $1.25 
1 
THE DAPCOSE. PEELES as THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY THE 
ROSAS $1.50 CREAT 91.95 


‘Shorter Poems 











THE LOCKED CHEST; and THE 
$2.50 SWEEPS OF NINETY-EIGHT $1.25 
LOLLINGDON DOWNS AND OTHER 


POEMS $1.25 GOOD FRIDAY AND OTHER POEMS $1.25 
All the Above works by Mr. Masefield, excepting “Reynard the Fox,” are included in 


The Collected Poems and Plays of John Masefield 


Every lover of Masefield’s work should own 
these two beautiful volumes containing all his 
plays and poems, excepting his latest narrative 
poem, “Reynard the Fox.” 


= WATER POEMS AND BALLADS 





, _ Vol. 1, Poems, $2.75. Vol. Il., Plays, $2.75 The Set, $5.00. 
John Masefield’s Novels and Essays not included in the Collected Poems and Plays 
Novels War Essays and Sketches 
MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE $1.50 GALLIPOLL II. : $1.25 
THE OLD FRONT LINE. IIL $1.00 


CAPTAIN MARGARET $1.50 











THE WAR AND THE FUTURE $1.25 
LOST ENDEAVOR $1.50 


A MAINSAIL HAUL $1.25 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Publishers NEW YORK | 
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The New Psychology and the Social Order 


Tut REVOLUTION IN PSYCHOLOGY at the end of the 
nineteenth century, associated with the name of 
Freud, has resulted during the past twenty-five 
years in a great volume of literature in which the 
point of view of the new psychology has been car- 
tied into medicine, philosophy, esthetics, and ethics, 
and some fruitful applications made of it also in cer- 
tain aspects of anthropology and history. It is true 
that the name of Freud has often been taken in vain, 
but such over-enthusiasm has rather emphasized the 
suggestiveness of the new point of view than de- 
tracted from the value of his method or of the in- 
sight it affords into sundry aspects of life. It was 
evident from the first that the significance of the 












new psychological point of view which he estab- 
lished could not be limited to the field of individual 
physical and mental therapeutics where it was first 
developed and applied. Though Freud himself 
has touched only a part of the vast field he opened, 
and his work has since been pushed farther than 
he himself would perhaps have ventured, his name 
has become such a talisman to conjure with because 
he put into our hands a key to certain chambers of 
the modern spirit which no injunction or caution 
could restrain us from opening. 

Psychology is of central importance in numerous 
departments of thought, but this revolution has af- 
fected them so greatly, and will affect them still 
more deeply, for a special reason. It was the first 

expression in definite human ‘terms of the 
fundamental change in conception of life which 
grown out of the revolution in the natural 
tiences during the sixteenth century, and out 
of the industrial revolution which was the first 
child of the scientific revolution and which has since 
‘wt for us the form and mold of our whole lives. 
ht furnished the first clear foeus to the general 
Movement of thought upon life that characterized 
the past five hundred years, and that first began to 
tellect itself distinctly in the deep-seated spiritual 
and bewilderment of the nineteenth 
‘entury—reaching at length a world climax in the 
Political and economic chaos of this century-long 
Struggle we call reconstruction. 
movement—to indicate it briefly and rough- 





ly in general terms—from the static, Platonic, dog- 
matic, idealistic, and deductive point of view of 
existence to the dynamic, Baconian, pragmatic, re- 
alistic, inductive, and creative view has touched 
all the sciences and arts and all aspects of thought 
and action in varying degrees in the past four hun- 
dred years, beginning with the physical sciences and 
extending through the biological sciences much 
later to the more speculative fields of thought. So _ 
far as any period of human history can be com- 
pressed into one meaning, the development of the 
creative point of view is the heart of the past four 
centuries. And so far as the upheaval in which 
they culminated has any single meaning and pur- 
pese it is the expression of the creative point of 
view in the social values and institutions of the race. 

Through the industrial system and the modern 
business organization, which are expressions of the 
creative impulse, no matter how they violate or 
obscure it practically at present, this renovation in 
thought has completely altered the conditions of 
our daily life and work and the bases of our thought 
without our being to any great degree conscious of 
it. Though most of our individual and group con- 
duct and our political, economic, and social insti- 
tutions either ignore or are directly opposed to it, 
the character of our modern life is shaped by the 
creative point of view. The machines which sprang 
from the pragmatic application of the physical 
sciences to the practical purposes of life have given 
us a point of view and a set of values we do not yet 
consciously understand, much less accept and ap- 
ply. They have opened up for us new outlooks, 
but we still fumble at them and try to run them with 
ideas that were hoary before the; first machine was 
made, and that are fundamentally incompatible 
with the view of life out of which the machine has 
grown, for which it stands, and by which alone it 
ean be effectively worked. We have, as yet, no 
consciousness, no point of view of life which fits 
the machine and yet dominates it. Instead it still 
masters us through the senility of the ideas we bring 
to it. 

It is in the psychological relation between man . 
and the machine, er in the widest sense between the 
race, with its mental equipment of ancient philo- 
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sophies, ethics, politics, economics, and religions, 
and the modern organization for work, that the 
heart of our modern problem lies. What we have 
here is a conflict of whole systems of impulses and 
ideas, racial, national, class, deeply ingrained in 
every individual, with a point of view and a new 
system of values and a new conception of life which 
the whole organization and daily conditions of 
modern life have enforeed upon him. 

When we consider that this is a conflict that has 
arisen, broadly speaking, within the limits of a cen- 
tury, and has become acute really within a genera- 
tion, the intensity of the psychic strain involved in it 
is evident. Men can adjust themselves and their ideas 
to changes in the conditions of their work and ac- 
tivity in a few centuries without much psychic dis- 
turbance; but if a man is called upon to make a 
revision of his values and faiths and bases of judg- 
ment, such as was involved in the change from the 
medieval indoctrination to the creative view of life, 
in the span of his own working years, it is inevit- 
able that the mental upheaval will show itself in 
anomalies and abnormalities of conduct and psychic 
traits in himself and to a greater degree, perhaps, 
in the group to which he belongs. According to 
his strength, an individual may successfully make 
the mental revision, but in the group mind are col- 
lected and intensified all the strains and disturb- 
ances that take place in the less adaptable individ- 
uals. The resultant psychic disturbances are us- 
ually a magnification of the psychic traits which 
show themselves in an individual compelled to make 
some severe readjustment to reality, or to recognize 
some fact or take some view of life which he has 
ignored or opposed. 

When we examine these traits of group thought 
and conduct from this point of view it is clear how 
the valuations and realities upon which the creative 
view of life is based have acted like a repressed 
or ignored unconscious force in the consciousness of 
various social groups and molded their political 
and economic conduct. 

How deeply the thought of the common man has 
been colored by the creative point of view we shall 
probably not know until there is found some form 
of expression for it which he can understand and 
which brings it clearly to his consciousness. To put 
that point of view into terms whereby the common 
man can recognize it and accept it as his own is 
the object of the modern political and economic 
radical movements, and the heart of the reconstruc- 
tion agitation. Likewise the inadequacy of most 
of the attempts made thus far to embody the crea- 
tive point of view in such terms as will unite the 
common man for political and economic action is 


the main reason for the failure of these movements 
and for the chaos into which the reconstructiq 
movement has dissolved. The new social leades 
are confronted with a task somewhat similar to the 
of the psychoanalytic practitioner in the case of 
the individual, and they are obliged to have similar 
qualifications. They must show the group mind 
what it really wants, what deep forces lie beneath 
its immediate impulses and goals, what it really 
thinks about life, and lead it to accept openly the 
point of view which the new conditions and nece 
sities of life impose, as well as the obligations tha 
go with it, carrying them out with clear consciouw 
ness of their meaning. This applies especially’ 
the so-called radical movements because it is thes 
that the unconscious development of the creatire 
valuation of life has stirred most profoundly. h 
is possible that some of the opposing conservative 
movements are in some degree also victims of the 
same unconscious pressure though they clothe it in 
opposing ancient ideologies and dogmatisms; we 
can never be sure what eommon impulse may k 
discovered at the root of the widest divergences of 
conduct and systems of ideas. This is a work that 
requires stripping away as gently as possible th 
incrustations of old impulses and ideas and values 
in which the new creative valuation of life is com 
cealed and clothed, and it is evident that no one ca 
do this work for a social group who does not him 
self stand above or outside of the group and it 
system of ideas and valuations, or who himself is 
under the power and suffering under the strain of 
the psychic conflict which he is to try to interpre. 
For such social leaders to reveal to the group it 
underlying creative point of view and impulse and 
to interpret it with any psychoanalytic subtlety 
they must have in their hands a philosophy, @ 
ethics, an art, a religious conception—and of course 
a politics and an economics and a sociology—which 
have been built upon or at least strongly touchel 
by that new point of view. The lack of this hs 
been in this social revolution as in most others the 
great handicap of the leaders. Though the cret 
tive point of view has found so clear and effectiv 
an expression in the natural sciences and in biology 
and in the whole underlying process of our com 
mon life, and had vaguely touched philosophy, 
ethics, art, religion, and the sociological scienc® 
here and there during the last part of the nineteeath 
century, it has found practically no clear and defit 
ite expression in politics and economics until now. 
For the most part their structure and approach It 
mained pre-Baconian—dogmatic. In trying to & 
press the modern creative point of view in material 
drawn from this contemporary philosophy, ethics 
esthetics, religion, politics, and economics, 
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modern radical social movements have been built 
on a quicksand and the whole structure of their 
has been warped and weakened. 

|The elear expression of that point of view in the 
cornerstone of these several fields of thought— 
psychology—has opened new doors in each of them, 

every branch of thought a new impetus and 

ion, and, most of all, equipped the movements 
for social reorganization with a weapon that will 
give them new strength. 

The new psychology brought the creative point 
of view definitely into philosophy and ethics, 

the study of problems of the individual. 
It is possible that it may bring the creative point 
of view clearly into economics, politics, and sociol- 
ogy through a similar application of its method to 
the social problems which this reconstruction per- 
iod has brought to a head. 

The sociological sciences have as yet been least 
affected by that psychological revolution and the 
new point of view which it expresses, possibly be- 
cause economics, politics, and sociology are in 
turn dependent upon the natural sciences, medicine, 
philosophy, ethics, religion, art, as these are de- 
pendent upon psychology. Any change in the view 
of the human mind reflects itself in them largely 
at second hand, and after a Iong time. A change in 
tonomic methods and political structure does not 
mean an immediate corresponding change in eco- 
tomic and political science, for the sciences are 
governed more by tradition than by practical neces- 
sity. Though the structure of our political and 
tconomic life has changed many times in the past 
five hundred years, nevertheless our political ethics, 
tonomic philosophy, and social psychology are 
aill largely dogmatic, deductive, and static. 

Up to the Peace Treaty we might have been for- 
given for thinking that we were seeing the begin- 
nings of a creative politics, but the outcome of the 
Conspiracy of Paris shows how greatly political 
Bought is still paralyzed by the absolutist point of 


Social psychology in general is still marked al- 
Most entirely by the old mechanical conception of 
the group mind and of the individual mind, and 
has scarcely outgrown the influence of Tarde and 
the nineteenth century psychologic anatomists. 
There are still traces in it of the Platonic psycho- 

conception that social ideas have an abso- 
eternal, somewhat divine significance and 


You have only to look at any textbook of eco- 
Romics written before 1910 to realize how little its 
‘proach has changed since The Wealth of Na- 
tions, and what a scholastic thing most of the 
®onomics taught today still is, especially in its 





psychologic content, where it indeed has any. The 
preoccupation of all modern economic theory, since 
its beginning. in the dawn of the industrial revolu- 
tion, has been with the same Platonic concepts and 
absolute ideas with which the schoolmen of the 
middle_ages and the philosophers of the Academy 
of Athens disputatiously concerned themselves. 
Economic laws and processes still have in the mind 
of the academic professor and the textbook student 
of the science, as well as in the mind of the average 
business man, an aura of the absolute and the divine, 
and to all of them except possibly the modern busi- 
ness man economic life can be stuffed into certain 
rigid Platonic pigeonholes. And, more than all 
this, every sort of man, especially the common man 
when he is a patriot, is blithely willing to believe 
that all economics and economic laws are to such 
a degree abstract that they can all be abolished or 
ignored completely for the sake of some “big” ab- 
stract idea—such as “making the world safe,” and 
all that sort of thing. 

The interest of classical economics in psycho- 
logical motives was practically confined to the study 
of the concepts of value, interest, and so forth, and 
for the most part even the Austrian schools have 
gone little further than this, using still the old psy- 
chologic approaeh. Recently there has been more 
attention to the psychological factors in economics 
and in directions that lead away from the old psy- 
chological point of view. Veblen, Marot, and Tead, 
in analyzing the psychological factors in industry 
and in the business system, have come nearer the 
new point of view and have begun an application 
of the new psychology to social problems that 
promises a revolution in economics. In practical 
business men and industrial leaders there is already 
a clear realization of the ineffeetiveness of mechan- 
ical readjustments of industry which do not touch 
the worker’s psychological reaction. It might not 
be very inaccurate to call Veblen the Freud of 
economics, for though his work is, like Freud’s, 
one-sided in its emphasis and far from comprehen- 
sive, it was the first to point out the influence of 
certain psychological forces in the maladjustments 
of industry and in the economic attitudes of certain 
classes, and to glimpse the influence of what might 
be called an economic libido. His analysis of the 
economic system has revealed more clearly than 
any other had done before the existence and work- 
ings of certain’ repressed or ignored forces in the 
functioning of the econoniic organism, and the part 
these play in group psychology. To judge how far 
such a tendency in economic thought has gone you 
have only to look for. some evidence of its popular- 
ity in the classical academie circles and in the 
upper level of business Platonists. The new eco- 
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nomics is being made outside of university circles, 
the new politics outside of government offices, the 
new sociology comes out of Butte and Bethlehem 
and Baxter Street, where the new creative point of 
view presses hard and relentless against old ab- 
stractions. 

The essential difference between the creative view 
of life and what may be roughly called the mediev- 
al is that whereas the latter explained natural and 
human phenomena and human institutions by cer- 
tain preconceptions and as embodying certain dog- 
matic absolute principles or abstract ideas, the 
former looks upon life as a creative process in 
which all forms and modes and functions of exist- 
ence are relative to the creative discharge of power 
in maintaining and increasing life, which is a fun- 
damental, final thing, unanalyzable, and independ- 
ent of human preconceptions, constituting the ulti- 
mate basis of human judgment and action if they 
have any ultimate basis at all. If there be any 
divinity in the modern point of view it attaches only 
to the creative process and the creative impulse, 
which we identify with life itself as inviolable and 
sacred. The creative point of view is turned to- 
ward life, not away from it; looks to the earth, 
not to heaven; it embraces reality and does not 
flee from it; it knows only one prayer and that is 
work. “Its gods dwell in temples builded with the 
hands, and within the circle of actual experience is 
its creed made perfect and complete.” 

The difference between the new psychology in 
which this view of life is so clearly expressed and 
the old is that the new clearly regards the organ- 
ism as not only an adaptive but much more as a 
creative unity, and consciousness as an adaptive and 
creative instrument whose phenomena are relative 
to the creative process of life. This “new psycho- 
logy” includes, of course, all those sterile, bleakly 
evolutionary points of view which look upon the 
phenomena of mind and conduct as more or less 
mechanical adaptive reactions and reduce life to 
minutely analyzed function or “behavior.” The 
approach of this functional or behavioristic psy- 
chology is modern, but they represent only the raw 
transitional links between the whole of modern 
natural science and psychology, and without the 
insight of Freud they are a barren futility. In 
their fetishism of the evolution hypothesis, their 
evasion of the pragmatic facts of consciousness and 
their anatomizing of conduct they ‘obscure the su- 
preme and essential fact of the indomitable creative 
flow of life and reveal clearly the drag of their 
roots in the old medieval soil of categories and dis- 
sections. The old psychology, nothwithstanding 
all the refinements of post-Kantian criticism and 
the scraping and delving of the nineteenth century 


physiological psychologists with their ropes and 
pulleys, did not succeed in breaking away from the 
medieval or Platonic conception of the organism as 
a static composite of fixed, distinct parts—body and 
mind and spirit and the mental faculties—whog 
structure and functions were based on a priori prin. 
ciples or ideas. It is inevitable that such a psy. 
chology should come to a standstill, as it did by the 
end of the nineteenth century, and reflect itself in, 
among other things, an equally unprogressive soci- 
ology, economics, and politics. On the basis of 
the old psychology society—and social, economic, 
and political institutions—are more or less absolute 
things, representing permanent ideas, composed of 
distinct parts whose structure and functions ar 
founded on certain fundamental abstract prin 
ciples or ideals and proceed according to certain 
immutable laws. 

Once, however, whether by the influence of th 
natural sciences since 1500 or by the force of daily 
thought and action in the modern working world, 
life is seen as a creative process, and the organism 
in its growth and functions a vehicle of that process, 
the relativity and instrumentality of psychic phe 
nomena are apparent and the whole view of social 
problems is changed. This results in a new ap 
proach to the study of economic, political, and s 
cial phases of group conduct, and means the be 
ginnings of a creative economics, a creative poli 
tics, a creative sociology, as well as a new kind of 
historical study in all these fields. 

It is not possible to set down here the bases ani 
justification of the creative point of view nor d 
its historical evolution so far as we understand 
them. We are too close to the crest of the wave, and 
too much immersed in the movement of life of 
which it is an expression, to estimate its origin and 
meaning in any degree of fulness. The new value 
tions which that point of view must bring in phile 
sophy, ethics, art, religion, and in our social, et 
nomic and political life and the expressions of these 
new valuations in our institutions—this is the real 
subject of reconstruction thought and agitation 
We can do nothing else than fairly accept it as the 
more or less consciously realized point of view 
the age, an ineluctable movement of the humaa 
spirit, the natural fruition, if the evolution d 
thought has any meaning, of the last five hundred 
years, a thing that by its place in this century giv@ 
it something of the quality of a fin de millennius 
and makes the year 2000 of uncanny fitness 4 # 
turning point of human history. * 

Vircit JORDAN. 
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Tiessssons oF JAPAN wiTH GERMANY have be- 
come common, perhaps too common. At all events, 
they usually fail in my judgment to point out where- 
jn the actual and undeniable likeness lies. The 
similarity is not so much intrinsic and indigenous 
as it is imitative and acquired. In the seventies and 

Japan was busy studying the Western 
world for models, as one thousand years before she 
had studied Korea and China. From Great Britain 
she borrowed the idea of navalism, merchant ma- 
rine, sea commerce and sea power. From France she 
took the idea of centralized administration as a cure 
for the remaining ills of her centrifugal feudalism. 
From Germany she learned a technique for family 
law (a most important thing in transition from 
family organization to an individualistic basis) ; 
borrowed the aims and methods of an educational 
system, and the way of setting up an apparently 
Western or representative government which should 
not actually infringe in any way upon the autocratic 
oligarchy of the Choshu and Satsuma clan-leaders. 
Nor were the latter actuated wholly, nor possibly 
even chiefly, by personal ambitions. They were 
sure that only a high degree of centralized power 
would permit that development of army, navy, and 
a strong foreign policy which would save Japan 
from undergoing the same fate at the hands of 
Western powers that the rest of Asia was under- 
going. And in the face, of the imperial Europe of 
the last generation, it would demand a boldness of 
idealism not possessed by the present writer to de- 
clare they were wholly wrong. 

Moreover the unification of Japan was only a 
recently accomplished fact. The foreigner is so 
wed to hearing of the unity and community of the 
life of the Far East, especially Japan, that he is 
likely to overlook the socially devisive force exer- 
tised by the family principle. In Japan, isolations 
and animosities had been acute all through the still 
tecent feudal period. Japan had been held together 
sy by the force of the Tokugawas, and by their 

in playing one clan off against another. In 
connection with the restoration of Imperial unity 
and the opening of Japan to the outside world, 
needed some internal and more spiritual 

bond of union. This she found in going. Germany 
one better. In her past she had had a theocratic 
tadition which could be revived and put at the 
“vice of centralization. Japan has now had over 
ageneration of education in a religion of state and 
mperor worship. Hence a new moral and intel- 
flux can never be as eager, as open to new 












Liberalism in Japan 
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methods and institutions, as was the Japan of fifty 
years ago. There is a story told in Japan which 
does not sound authentic but which has a certain 
symbolic truth about it. It is said that when Mar- 
quis Ito and his commission on a constitution were 
on their way back to Japan—fresh from Germany 
and Bismarck—they stopped in London. Ito visit- 
ed Herbert Spencer, whose advice (and this is auth- 
entic enough) to Japan to keep foreign nations at 
arm’s (and armed) length had given him great 
influence. And Ito, so goes the story, told the philo- 
sopher that he was taking home with him plans for 
a constitution, an educational system, economic de- 
velopment, and so forth—in fact for everything 
except religion; and that he was depending upon 
Spencer to supply Japan with plans for that neces- 
sity. In reply, Spencer is said to have stated that 
since Japan had had ancestor worship and since the 
Emperor had been for ages a religious rather than 
a secular figure, she did not need to look abroad 
for plans to construct a national religion. 

This particular account of the calculated use of 
Shintoism as political support of militaristic auto- 
cracy may be doubted. But no student can doubt 
that the Elder Statesmen who in the later eighties 
set Japan upon its present track deliberately sur- 
rounded the Imperial dynasty will all the mystic 
emotional haloes and sanctions that accompany 
divinity and divine origin. It is not many centur- 
ies since Europe had states based on the divine 
right of kings; but we have to go back to Imperial 
Rome to find emperors who are themselves divine 
and the sons of gods. A Japanese scholar told me 
that till the publication of the Constitution in 1889 
the title Son of Heaven had been reserved for dead 
emperors, and that the deliberate use of religious 
myth for preventing the growth of democratic 
ideas was evident in the fact that in this document 
the title was for the first time applied to the living 
ruler. Of course I do not know whether his state- 
ment is correct, but there can be no doubt of the 
completeness of the fusion in the popular mind of 
political with religious and theocratic ideas, nor 
of the support the fusion gives to Japanese nation- 
alistic sentiment as against other nations, and to 
the prestige and power of the ruling dynasty. And 
since as matter of fact the Emperor is still almost 
as much of a figure-head as when he was in séclu- 
sion in Kyoto, this permeating religious sanction 
accrues to the benefit of the bureaucracy that actual- 
ly runs things. And it is interesting to note that 
one wing at least of the new liberal group is en- 
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deavoring to give the religious status of the Im- 


perial dynasty a democratic turn. They do not , 


attack the imperial idea; the attack would not only 
throw them personally into prison but would render 
them so odious as to discredit their cause. They 
claim that traditionally the emperor has been the 
Father of the People, supremely interested in their 
welfare; that in the sense of government for the 
people Japan is historically a democracy; and then 
they attack the oligarchy which has turned Japan 
aside from its true basis, and which has for its own 
aggrandizement come between the emperor and his 
people. 

Westerners naturally have not taken Shintoism 
seriously as a political instrument. They have not 
taken the theocratic idea seriously. They could 
not; it is too alien to their ways of thinking. Hence 
they imagine that it is not taken seriously in Japan 
itself. They think of it as a kind of poetic em- 
bellishment, an additional romantic touch in a 
romantic land. And of course it is true that edu- 
cated in Japan do not believe the political 
myths in any literal sense. But it is also true that 
the theocratic point of view governs the consider- 
ation of all questions, and that emotions connected 
with it are so pervasive and intense that Japan is 
a unique country, one whose aims and methods are 
baffling to any foreigner. Perhaps only the foreigner 
who makes a study of elementary education, es- 
pecially of the teaching of history and “ethics,” 
realizes how systematic is the emperor-cult and 
how completely it becomes a part of the sub-con- 
scious mental apparatus of all the pupils. Those 
who throw it off may be compared to the few who 
in Western countries in earlier days threw off, as 
they grew up, the theological teachings of child- 
hood. The emotional after-effect can hardly be 
thrown off even then without a simultaneous casting 
off of patriotism and nationalistic feeling, so inti- 
mately religious has the dynastic sentiment become. 

Three myths compose the larger myth. First is 
the metion of complete racial homogeneity, of 
commen blood, common descent, of common re- 
lationship to the gods who established civilization 
in Japan and whose descendants still rule the coun- 
try. This is the doctrine which practically has the 
most truth in it in spite of its ethnological falsity, 
for in the course of time the various ethnic ele- 
ments have got wonderfully fused together: Japan 
has not been an island and an isolated ore for 
nothing. This is also the myth which it is safest 
to question, for all educated people are well aware 
of the different types that are found in the popu- 
lation. But it would hardly be safe to draw any 
political implications or conclusions from the denial 
of racial unity and common relationship to the 
emperor. The texts in “ethics” used in the schools 


teach that citizens of other countries have patriot. 
ism and that they also have filial and paternal af. 
fection, but that Japan is the only country in th 
world where the two things absolutely coincide 
And a scientific ethnology which was punctiliou 
enough to deny an objective literal basis for this 
statement would find itself in. trouble. 

The second myth is that of the unbroken cop. 
tinuity of the imperial dynasty for over twenty. 
five hundred years—since the first imperial God 
settled in Japan. As a basis for this 
children in school are gravely taught a lot of myths 
about the formation of Japan and its earliest his 
tory which intellectually and esthetically are not 
on a level with the legends of the North American 
Indians. Then the actual facts of history which 
prove anything but continuity of blood and unity 
of dynasty are systematically falsified. The myth 
of single and pure descent of the imperial hous 
which has existed from time immemorial and which 
will continue to exist for ages eternal is proclaimed 
in the very beginning of the German-borrowed 
constitution of Japan and remains the cornerstone 
of the Japanese state. The third myth is the con 
summation of the other two. All that Japan is and 
can become she owes to the original virtues of the 
divine founders and to those of their divine des 
cendants. The moral as to what the citizen of Japan 
owes the imperial dynasty is obvious, and the. teach- 
ing of ethics and history in the common schools 
takes no chances that it will not be made plain. It 
is not surprising that the fanatical apostles of these 
doctrines have more than once allowed their little 
charges to perish in flame and smoke while they 
saved the portrait of the divine emperor. 

University teachers in their classrooms tell the 
historic truth. They fulfill orally the obligation 
of historic scholarship. But such higher criticism 
is confined to the confidence of the classroom 
Martyrdom is not wooed by setting forth the facts 
in printed form for general consumption. Some 
times I think that the surest sign of the approach 
of democracy will be given when we read that 4 
group of intellectuals have braved prison or death 
by setting forth to the public the truth about sud 
matters. 

I am afraid I may seem to have got completely 
away from my subject. I seem to be speaking na 
of liberalism in Japan but of the most insidiow 
and influential type of reactionarism. But it # 
worth while to know the difficulties with which the 
growth of liberalism has to contend. The know 
ledge will make us more sympathetic and more pt 
tient. The liberalism is there, and it is coming # 
possess the present generation of university 
men. Since I began writing, a delegation of Jap 
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mese University students has been in Peking to 

to the Chinese their entire lack of sympathy 
with the policy of Japan towards China, and to 
say that their enemy is a common one—Japanese 
militaristic autocracy. It is impossible for Japan 
to engage in trade, to exchange commodities and 
technical science with all the world, to take a part 
in world politics, and still to remain isolated from 
the world situation and world currents. The signi- 
ficance of this fact has been brought home to Japan 
with increasing acceleration and momentum by the 
war and its conclusion, and the outcome is the 
present spread of democracy and liberalism. The 


Mr. Masefield 


= THE FOX, or The Ghost Heath Run 
(Macmiflan)—or, as Oscar Wilde would have 
called it, a tale of the Unspeakable in pursuit of 
the Uneatable—is as brilliant a study in rhyme as 
ay that Mr. Masefield has yet done. With a hand 
long since grown sure and steady in his craft, he 
has passed across the somewhat faded colors of the 
Fourteenth Century Dutch fable a cloth dipped in 
m astonishingly glowing and fluid technique. The 
result is a picture as vivid as a mirror set in the 
smshine. Though the external handling of the 
poem appears slightly monotonous upon a close 
tamination (the work is entirely in couplets), 
that monotony is apparent only to those pundits 
who fletcherize their poetty with their eyes; for 
beneath the mechanical tramp of the poem ring out 
ilways the sharp hoof-beats of high-strung horses 
mifing the chase, and across the drab background 
of a seemingly monotonous verse-form dash con- 
tinually the bright red coats of country gentlemen, 
lean hounds with their noses set hungrily to the 
ground, and a whole army of hunters—men, dogs, 
ad horses—galloping pell-mell over the heaths 
ad hills of North England. The picture is beth 
Vigorous and nervous. And barring a lengthy pre- 
amble to the actual hunt—a preamble whose weight 
and length entirely overbalance the rest of the 
tanvas—he has conceived an able portrait of Rey- 
tard the Fox, and executed a lupine epic that is 
teally notable. 

But the question arises: Is a fox worth so much 
tttention? There is a theory which regularly goes 
the rounds of ateliers to the effect that the portrait 
of a boil can be as great as the portrait of Beetho- 
ven. Certainly manner is esthetically as important 
matter. Occasionally it may be more important. 
To portray the terrors of a harried fox with Mr. 
Matefield’s skill cannot but win the technical ad- 
miration of both his advocates and his detractors. 


imperialistic settlement at Paris has undeniably 
effected a setback. Every reaction frem democracy 
all over the world will retard the movement in 
Japan. But unless the world overtly and on a large 
scale goés back on democracy, Japan will move 
steadily in that direction. And my own confidence 
in the resilience, adaptability, and practical intel- 
ligence of the Japanese people, as well as im a kind 
of social democracy which is embodied in the man- 
ners and customs of the people, makes me think 
the change will come without a bleody and catastro- 


phic upheaval. 
Joun Dewey. 


Chases a Fox 


But beneath the admiration will rankle resentment 


that a man who can write The Widow in The Bye 
Street now spends his energies in writing so long 
and so elaborate a tale about the plucky endurance 
of a frightened animial—that an artist who is able 
to hunt down souls in cadences of poignant beauty 
has wasted probably the best part of a year, ,in 
the full ripeness of his powers, chasing a fox 
around a shire. 

Some of this same disappointment and resent- 
ment is raised by his play The Faithful (Mac- 
millan), recently and courageously presented at 
the Garrick Theatre in New York by the Theatre 
Guild. According to a note on the program there 
have already been given to the world no less than 
104 dramatic treatments of the ancient Japanese 
legend on which Mr. Masefield based his play. It 
is easy to be captious with a man of Mr. Mase- 
field’s ability, because his achievement to date has 
set a very stiff standard for him to live up to, and 
success carries its own penalties as well as its 
own rewards. But, again, is it over-critical to ask: 
Why the one hundred and fifth? There is a place 
on our stage for the dramatization of customs and 
taboos alien to our own; but the Caucasian who 
can put an authentic note of tragic renunciation 
into a stage representation of hara-kiri is a rara 
avis. }fr. Masefield’s wings searcely hold him up in 
Japanese air. 

Less pretentious a flight, however, and undoubt- 
edly more compelling for that very reason, is the 
collection of his short stories and miniatures of the 
sea, now grouped under the title A Tarpaulin Muster 
(Dodd, Mead). So far Mr. Masefield has built 
his reputation chiefly on land and poetry. A poet 
he always will be, wherever he walks. But A Tar- 
paulin Muster generally corroborates the miracu- 
lous testimony offered some years ago by A Round 
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House and Salt Water Ballads—to wit, that he 
can walk as successfully on sea as on land; more 
than that, that he can walk as vigorously and com- 
fortably on prose as on poetry. The prose of most 
poets is so notoriously bad that it does not even 
call for censure; so if this slightly random col- 
lection of Mr. Masefield’s were flat, stale, and 
stylistically unprofitable, or if the author had 
drowned himself in syntax, no one could have 
been especially surprised. The surprise—unless 
you have read Gallipoli Shambles, for example— 
is distinctly on the other side of your brain. The 
truth is, Mr. Masefield’s prose style is not only very 
good for a poet—it promises to be very good for 


his reputation. Slight as most of these sketches are 
—several of them are merely dashes of salt water— 
they have, by and large, a quality which can bk 
quickly named only by calling rather tiresomely, if 
rather inevitably, on Joseph Conrad. Now that Mr. 
Masefield has rounded the Cape of War, it does no 
seem too much to expect that the winds of his 
imagination will steady and grow, and that ulti 
mately we may expect a Typhoon from his quarter, 

“Whether that Typhoon will be in prose or in 
verse will not matter. For, in either case, unles 
Mr. Masefield fails both land and sea, and himself, 
it will be in poetry. 

Winturop Parkuurst. 


A Procrustean Possibility 


O, THE New Decameron (McBride) the worst 
should be admitted at once. The integrating idea 
is pure diamond, but it is still locked in its matrix. 
Certainly the clay should have been chubbed off 
and the idea cut to a form suitable to its weight. 
The facets are all there in posse; but they are with- 
out refractive power, and many hunters of the good 
will step over without dreaming the radiance 
buried in this book. 

It would appear useless to expostulate such an 
inexcusable waste if there were not the promise 
of more out of the same diggings. The publishers 
imply a second day of tales, a third, a fourth, and 
still others. It is time to call a stop. Second nor 
third nor any more must be issued in the careless 
phlegm of the first. An idea of unguessed ampli- 
tude was degraded there. It would be better to 
kill the idea than to mutilate it like that. 

The country has long lacked an adequate con- 
veyance for the better “unavailable” short fiction 
that goes begging for a home in type. Many thou- 
sands of short-stories aré called by the magazines; 
but few are chosen, and these only in conformity 
with a bird's-eye policy which can tell you within 
one inch what the readers want! The rest—the 
stories that lack punch in the first ten lines—the 
love-labors of our great professionals before they 
sold their birthright of excellence—in what pigeon- 
hole, in what oubliette or garbage can are they 
concealed during this long night of best-sellers? 
At present the editors of our magazines determine 
precisely what stories the world shall read; and 
whatever unknown masterpieces have been con- 
demned by their policies must repose and rot in 
the mortuary trunk. 

If a writer, in ghastly compliance with the edi- 
torial hunch, should slog a selling idea out of his 


skull, he must let the editor create a demand for 
this new commodity by advertising it in the stree- 
cars like cough syrup or depilatory powders. h 
the first instance it is often as not a work of i» 
spiration, but in the second, in the third—or som 
— it is only a dulled and oxidized repetition of om 
good idea. In time, too, the reader acquires the 
taste and expects to get what he pays for. There 
is no stopping then. The writer is committed to 
a fashion—a commercial product. He is a slave 
at his type-mill. He cannot escape. Sometime 
he would like to jib away and explode a provoce 
tive idea he carries at heart; but the law is that he 
must doll his children in the one and only style 
of his initial success. 

Here, then, both for the unsold obliquely-beauti 
ful brain-waifs and for the insurgent flashes of the 


best-selling, was—and is, and will be—the oppor 


tunity of the New Decameron. McBride & Co., it 
this procrustean series, have conceived an outlé 
for short-stories that would otherwise never be 
seen. Only—the sad thing is—they have misel 
the high privileges of their conception. It wa 
possible to select fine tales instead of these inchoate 
permutations. It was possible to take the projet 
seriously enough to be above such persiflage # 
that flip prologue, of doubtful mood and direction 
Two courses were open at the outset. 








incomparably the better—was to salvage materi 
that is frankly unmarketable because its error is @ 
the side of genius. The other was to enter 
the magazines and buy popular stuff. The p# 
lishers ignored both, and the result is a pathete 
abortion. If they continue—as they should im al 
conscience, for here is a noble chance—it will ® 
necessary to choose between these two courses. 
As it stands, the New Decameron is like 
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thing but its original. No one should take this 

unkindly, after six hundred years. 
Anglo-Saxon folk, being sincere hypocrites, invari- 
ably except against Boccaccio’s gusty glee of sex, 
and thaf is accordingly left out. Prurient youth 
will search in vain for the “good ones!” Boccaccio 
devised a hundred tales—ten apiece for his ten 
narrators. In this New Decameron the tales are 
collaborated by different authors in something bet- 
ter than the ancient monotony of style. 

The book begins with a*gawking prologue and 
takes a few short, experimental flops in narrative. 
A diversified group of the humanary appears in 
a train rushing down through the hop country of 
England. It is a tour that they are about, and they 
reach the coast in panoply. The engine which 
should propel their yacht across the channel-chops 
declines the office with a callithumpian jolt. In 
this dilemma the facile leader of the tour suggests 
to pass the time by telling tales. Each member of 
the party has his turn. Boccaccio’s merry ladies, 
sitting by a fountain on the lawn, “untroubled of 
any fly,” concluded their daily sessions with a love- 
ditty by any one of the company while the others 


responded. In sort the leader of the modern story- 
tellers executes a little song, and the first day is 
done. ¥ 

One tale is as bad as another. All betray stig- 
mata that would arouse such editorial cholers as 
to preclude publication in the magazines. Also 
they lack integration, clarity, salt. Of course the 
best story a man tells is about himself; and these 
men and women, as characters in a work of fiction, 
succeed—without trying, it seems—in getting some- 
thing intensely personal across, like old Chaucer’s 
pilgrims. On the last page it comes to you—the 
possibility of strangers in the world, a segregation 
of human souls, voyaging together in the way men 
love; and their story-telling bd the natural and 
spontaneous effort to learn what each and other 
makes out the riddle of life. Incorrigible optim- 
ism welcomes the New Decameron, in spite of its 
present fault, to a rich fulfillment of its dazzling 
possibilities. In days to come these same voices 
will ravel more tales out of other experiences in 
other places while the hours blow in the crazy winds. 
Let them ravel rarely! 

A. WILson. 


Bolshevism and the Vested Interests in America 


III. A MEMORANDUM ON A PRACTICABLE SOVIET OF TECHNICIANS 


Ir IS THE PURPOSE of this memorandum to show, 
in an objective way, that. under existing circum- 
stances there need be no fear, and no hope, of 
an effectual revolutionary overturn in America, 
such as would unsettle the established order and 
unseat those Vested Interests that now control the 
country’s industrial system. In an earlier paper 


| (THe Diat, October 4) it has been argued that 


no effectual move in the direction of such an over- 
turn can be made except on the initiative and under 
the direction of the country’s technicians, taking 
action in common and on a concerted plan. Notor- 
jously, no move of this nature has been made 
hitherto, nor is there evidence that anything of the 
kind has been contemplated by the technicians. 
They still are consistently loyal, with something 
more than a hired-man’s loyalty, to the established 
order of commercial profit and absentee ownership. 
And any adequate plan of concerted action, such 
a would be required for the enterprise in question, 
is not a small matter that can be arranged between 
two days. 
Any plan of action that shall hope to meet the 
_Tequirements of the case in any passable fashion 
Must necessarily have the benefit of mature delib- 
eration among the technicians who are competent 
to initiate such an enterprise; it must engage the 


intelligent co-operation of several thousand tech- 
nically trained men scattered over the face of the 
country, in one industry and another; must carry 
out a passably complete cadastration of the coun- 
try’s industrial forces; must set up practicable 
organization tables covering the country’s industry 
in some detail,—energy-resources, materials, and 
man power; and it must also engage the aggressive 
support of the trained men at work in transporta- 
tion, mining, and the greater mechanical industries. 
These are initial requirements, indispensable to 
the initiation of any enterprise of the kind in such 
an industrial country as America; and so soon as 
this is called to mind it will be realised that any 
fear of an effectual move in this direction at 
present is quite chimerical. So that, in fact, it 
may be set down without a touch of ambiguity that 
absentee ownership is secure, just yet. 

Therefore, to show conclusively and in an objec- 
tive way how remote any contingency of this nature 
still is, it is here proposed to set out in a summary 
fashion the main lines which any such concerted 
plan of action would have to follow, and what 
will of necessity be the manner of organization 
which alone can “hope to take over the industrial 
system, following the eventual abdication or dis- 
posession of the Vested Interests and their absentee 
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owners. And, by way of parenthesis, it is always 
the self-made though reluctant abdication of the 
Vested Interests and their absentee owners, rather 
than their forcible dispossession, that is to be look- 
ed for as a reasonably probable event in the cal- 
culable future. It should, in effect, cause no sur- 
prise to find that they will, in a sense, eliminate 
themselves, by letting go quite involuntarily after 
the industrial situation gets quite beyond their 
control. In fact, they have, \in the present difficult 
juncture, already sufficiently shown their unfitness 
to take care of the country’s material welfare,— 
which is after all only ground on which they 
can set up.a colorable claim to their vested rights. 
At the same time something like an opening bid 
for a bargain of abdication has already come in 
from more than one quarter. So that a discon- 
tinuance of the existing system of absentee owner- 
ship, on one plan or another, is no longer to be 
considered a purely speculative novelty; and an 
objective canvass of the manner of organization that 
is to be looked to to take the place of the control 
now exercised by the Vested Interests—in the event 
of their prospective abdication—should according- 
ly have some present interest, even apart from its 
bearing on the moot question of any forcible disrup- 
tion of the established system of absentee ownership. 


As a matter of course, the powers and duties of 
the incoming directorate will be of a technological 
nature, in the main if not altogether; inasmuch 
as the purpose of its coming into control is the 
care of the community’s material welfare by a more 
competent management of the country’s industrial 
system. It may be added that even in the unexpect- 
ed event that the contemplated overturn should, 
in the beginning, meet with armed opposition from 
the partisans of the old order, it will still be true 
that the duties of the incoming directorate will be 
of a technological character, in the main; inasmuch 
as warlike operations are also now substantially 
a matter of technology, both in the immediate con- 
duct of hostilities and in the still more urgent work 
of material support and supply. 

The incoming industrial order is designed to 
correct the shortcomings of the old. The duties 
and powers of the incoming directorate will accord- 
ingly converge on those points in the administra- 
tion of industry where the old order has most 
signally fallen short; that is to say, on the due 
allocation of resources and a consequent full and 
reasonably proportioned employment of the avail- 
able equipment and man power; on the avoidance 
of waste and duplication of work; and on an equit- 
able and sufficient supply of goods and services 


to consumers. Evidently the most immediate and 
most urgent work to be taken over by the incom- 
ing directorate is that for want of which under 
the old order the industrial system has been work. 
ing slack and at cross purposes; that is to say the 
due allocation of available resources, in power, 
equipment, and materials, among the greater prim- 
ary industries. For this necessary work of alloca- 
tion there has been substantially no provision under 
the old order. 

To carry on this allocation, the country’s trans- 
portation system must be placed at the disposal of 
the same staff that has the work of allocation to 
do; since, under modern conditions, any such allo- 
cation will take effect only by use of the transporta- 
tion system. But, by the same token, the effectual 
control of the distribution of goods to consumers 
will also necessarily fall into the same hands; 
since the traffic in consumable goods is also a mat- 
ter of transportation, in the main. 

On these considerations, which would only be 
reenforced by a more detailed inquiry into the 
work to be done, the central directorate will ap- 
parently take the shape of a loosely tripartite execu- 
tive council, with power to act in matters of indus- 
trial administration; the council to include tech- 
nicians whose qualifications enable them to be call- 
ed Resource Engineers, together with similarly com- 
petent spokesmen of the transportation system and 
of the distributive trafic in finished products and 
services. With a view to efficiency and expedition, 
this executive council will presumably not be a 
numerous body; although its staff of intelligence 
and advice may be expected to be fairly large, and 
it will be guided by current consultation with the 
accredited spokesmen (deputies, commissioners, 
executives, or whatever they may be called) of the 
several main subdivisions of productive industry, 
transportation, and distributive trafic. 

Armed with these powers and working in due 
consultation with a sufficient ramification of sub- 
centers and local councils, this industrial director- 
ate should be in a position to avoid virtually all 
unemployment of serviceable equipment and man 
power on the one hand, and all local or seasonal 
scarcity on the other hand. The main line of duties 
indicated by the character of the work incumbent 
on the directorate, as well as the main line of quali- 
fications in its personnel, both executive and ad- 
visory, is such as will call for the services of Pro- 
duction Engineers, to use a term which is coming 
into use. But it is also evident that in its continued 
work of planning and advisement the directorate 
will require the services of an appreciable number 
of consulting economists; men who are qualified to 
be called Production Economists. 
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The profession now includes men with the requi- 


* site qualifications, although it cannot be said that 
the gild of economists is made up of such men in the- 


main. Quite blamelessly, the economists have, by 
tradition and by force of commercial pressure, 
habitually gone in for a theoretical inquiry into 
the ways and means of salesmanship, financial 
trafic, and the distribution of income and property, 
rather than a study of the industrial system con- 
sidered as a ways and means of producing goods 
and services. Yet there now are, after all, especial- 
ly among the younger generation, an appreciable 
gumber, perhaps an adequate number, of econom- 
ists who have learned that “business” is not “in- 
dustry” and that investment is not production. And, 
here as always, the best is good enough, perforce. 

“Consulting economists” of this order are a 
necessary adjunct to the personnel of the central 
directorate, because the technical training that 
goes to make a resource engineer, or a production 
engineer, or indeed a competent industrial expert 
in any line of specialization, is not of a kind to 
give him the requisite sure and facile insight into 
the play of economic forces at large; and as a 
matter of notorious fact, very few of the technicians 
have gone at all far afield to acquaint themselves 
with anything more to the point in this connection 
than the half-forgotten commonplaces of the old 
order. The “consulting economist” is accordingly 
necessary to cover an otherwise uncovered joint in 
the new articulation of things. His place in the 
scheme is analogous to the part which legal counsel 
now plays in the maneuvers of diplomatists and 
statesmen; and the discretionary personnel of the 
incoming directorate are to be, in effect, something 
in the way of industrial statesmen under the new 
order 


There is also a certain general reservation to be 
made with regard to personnel, which may conveni- 
ently be spoken of at this point. To avoid persist- 
ent confusion and prospective defeat, it will be 
Recessary to exclude from all positions of trust 
and executive. responsibility all persons who have 
been trained for business or who have had experi- 
ence in business undertakings of the larger sort. 
This will apply generally, throughout the adminis- 
trative scheme, although it will apply more im- 
petatively as regards the responsible personnel of 
the directorate, central and subordinate, together 
with their staff of intelligence and advice, where- 
ever judgment and insight are essential. What is 
‘Wanted is training in the ways and means of pro- 
ductive industry, not in the ways and means of 
Salesmanship and profitable investment. 

By force of habit, trained to a businesslike 


view of what is right and real will be irretrievably 
biassed against any plan of production and dis- 
tribution that is not drawn in terms of commercial 
profit and loss and does not provide a margin of 
free income to go to absentee owners. The per- 
sonal exceptions to the rule are apparently very 
few. But this one point is after all of relatively 
minor consequence. What is more to the point in 
the same connection is that the commercial bias 
induced by their training in businesslike ways of 
thinking leaves them incapable of anything like 
an effectual insight into the use of resources or 
the needs and aims of productive industry, in any 
other terms than those of commercial profit and 
loss. Their units and standards of valuation and 
accountancy are units and standards of price, and 
of private gain in terms of price; whereas for any 
scheme of productive industry which runs, not on 
salesmanship and earnings, but on tangible per- 
formance and tangible benefit to the community at 
large, the valuations and accountancy of salesman- 
ship and earnings are misleading. With the best 
and most benevolent intentions, men so trained will 
unavoidably make their appraisals of production 
and their disposition of productive forces in the 
only practical terms with which they are familiar, 
the terms of commercial accountancy; which is the 
same as saying, the accountancy of absentee own- 
ership and free income; all of which it is the abid- 
ing purpose of the projected plan to displace. For 
the purposes of this projected new order of produc- 
tion, therefore, the experienced and capable busi- 
ness men are at the best to be rated as well-inten- 
tioned deaf-mute blind men. Their wisest judg- 
ment and sincerest endeavors become meaningless 
and misguided so soon as the controlling purpose 
of industry shifts from the footing of profits on 
absentee investment to that of a serviceable output 
of goods. y 

All this abjuration of business principles and 
businesslike sagacity may appear to be a taking 
of precautions about a vacant formality; but it 
is as well to recall that by trained propensity and 
tradition the business men, great and small, are 
after all, each in their degree, lieutenants of those 
Vested Interests which the projected organization 
of industry is designed to displace,—schooled in 
their tactics and marching under their banners. 
The experience of the war administration and its 
management of industry by help of the business 
men during the past few years goes to show what 
manner of industrial wisdom is to be looked for 
where capable and well-intentioned business 
are called in to direct industry with a view to 
maximum production and economy. For its re- 
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sponsible personnel the administration has uni- 
formly drawn on experienced business men, pre- 
ferably of successful experience in Big Busi- 
ness; that is to say, trained men with a shrewd eye 
to the main chance. And the tale of its adventures, 
so far as a businesslike reticence has allowed them 
to become known, is an amazing comedy of errors; 
which runs to substantially the same issue whether 
it is told of one or another of the many depart- 
ments, boards, councils, commissions, and adminis- 
trations, that have had this work to do. 
Notoriously, this choice of personnel has with 
singular uniformity proved to be of doubtful ad- 
visability, not to choose a harsher epithet. The 
policies pursued, doubtless with the best and most 
sagacious intentions of which this businesslike per- 
sonnel have been capable, have uniformly resulted 
in the safeguarding of investments and the alloca- 


tion of commercial profits; all the while that the, 


avowed aim of it all, and doubtless the conscien- 
tious purpose of the businesslike administrators, 
has been quantity production of essential goods. 
The more that comes to light, the more visible be- 
comes the difference between the avowed purpose 
and the tangible performance. Tangible perform- 
ance in the way of productive industry is precisely 
what the business men do not know how to pro- 
pose, but it is also that on which the possible suc- 
cess of any projected plan of overturn will always 
rest. Yet it is also to be remarked that even the 
reluctant and blindfold endeavors of these business- 
like administrators to break away from their life- 
long rule of reasonable earnings, appear to have 
resulted in a very appreciably increased industrial 
output per unit of man power and equipment em- 
ployed. That such was the outcome under the war 
administration is presumably due in great part to 
the fact that the business men in charge were unable 
to exercise so strict a control over the working 
force of technicians and skilled operatives during 
that period of stress. 

And here the argument comes in touch with one 
of the substantial reasons why there need be no 
present fear of a revolutionary overturn. By set- 
tled habit, the American population are quite unable 
to see their way to entrust any appreciable respon- 
sibility to any other than business men; at the 
same time that such a move of overturn can hope 
to succeed only if it excludes the business men 
from all postions of responsibility. This senti- 
mental deference of the American people to the 
sagacity of its business men is massive, profound, 
and alert. So much so that it will take harsh and 
protracted experience to remove it, or to divert it 
sufficiently for the purposes of any revolutionary 


diversion. And more particularly, popular senti- 
ment in this country will not tolerate the assump. 
tion of responsibility by the technicians, who are 
in the popular apprehension conceived to be a 
somewhat fantastic brotherhood of over-specializ., 
ed cranks, not to be trusted out of sight except 
under the restraining hand of safe and sane busi- 
ness men. Nor are the technicians themselves jn 
the habit of taking a greatly different view of their 
own case. They still feel themselves, in the nature 
of things, to fall into place as employes of those 
enterprising business men who are, in the nature 
of things, elected to get something for nothing. 
Absentee ownership is secure, just yet. In time, 
with sufficient provocation, this popular frame of 
mind may change, of course; but it is in any case 
a matter of an appreciable lapse of time. 

Even such a scant and bare outline of generalities 
as has been hastily sketched above will serve to 
show that any effectual overturn of the established 
order is not a matter to be undertaken out of hand, 
or to be manceeuvred into shape by makeshifts after 
the initial move has been made. There is no chance 
without deliberate preparations from beforehand. 
There are two main lines of preparations that will 
have to be taken care of by any body of men who 
may contemplate such a move: (a) An inquiry 
into existing conditions and into the available ways 
and means; and (b) the setting up of practicable 
organization tables and a survey of the available 
personnel. And bound up with this work of prep- 
aration, and conditioning it, provision must also 
be made for the growth of such a spirit of team- 
work as will be ready to undertake and undergo 
this critical adventure. All of which will take time. 

It will be necessary to investigate and to se 
out in a convincing way what are the various kinds 
and lines of waste that are necessarily involved in 
the present businesslike control of industry; what 
are the abiding causes of these wasteful and ob 
structive practices; and what economies of mat 
agement and production will become practicable 
on the elimination of the present businesslike com 
trol. This will call for diligent team-work on the 
part of a suitable group of economists and engit- 
eers, who will have to be drawn together by self- 
selection on the basis of a common interest in pre 
ductive efficiency, economical use of resources, and 
an equitable distribution of the co le output 
Hitherto no such self-selection of competent p& 
sons has visibly taken place, and the beginning’ 
of a plan for team-work in carrying on such @ 
inquiry are yet to be made. 

In the course of this contemplated inquiry a4 
on the basis afforded by its findings there is » 
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jess serious work to be done in the way of delibera- 
tion and advisement, among the members of the 
goup in question and in consultation with out- 
side technological men. who know what can best 
he done with the means in hand, and whose interest 
in things drives them to dip into the same gain- 
less adventure. This will involve the setting up 
of organization tables to cover the efficient use of 
the available resources and equipment, as well as 
to reorganize the traffic involved in the distribu- 
tion of the output. 

By way of an illustrative instance, to show by 
an example something of what the scope and 
§ method of this inquiry and advisement will pre- 
sumably be like, it may be remarked that under 
the new order the existing competitive commercial 
trafic engaged in the distribution of goods to con- 
sumers will presumably fall away, in the main, 
for want of a commercial incentive. It is well 
known, in a géneral way, that the present organiza- 
tion of this traffic, by wholesale and retail mer- 
chandising, involves a very large and very costly 
duplication of work, equipment, stock, and per- 
sonnel,—several hundred per cent more than 
would be required by an economically efficient man- 
agement of the traffic on a reasonable plan. In 
looking for a way out of the present extremely 
wasteful merchandising traffic, and in working out 
organization tables for an equitable and efficient 
distribution of goods to consumers, the experts in 
the case will, it is believed, be greatly helped out 
by detailed information on such existing organiza- 
tions as, e.g., the distributing system of the Chicago 
Packers, the chain stores, and the mail-order 
houses. These are commercial organizations, of 
course, and as such they are managed with a view 
to the commercial gain of their owners and man- 
agers; but they are at the same time designed to 
avoid the ordinary wastes of the ordinary retail 
distribution, for the benefit of their absentee own- 
ems. There are not a few object-lessons of economy 
of this practical character to be found among the 
Vested Interests; so much so that the economies 
Which result from them are among the valuable 
capitalized assets of these business concerns. 

This contemplated inquiry will, of course, also 
be useful in the way of publicity; to show, con- 
aretely and convincingly, what are the inherent de- 
fects of the present businesslike control of industry, 
why these defects are inseparable from a business- 
like control under existing circumstances, and 
What may fairly be expected of an industrial man- 
"agement which takes no account of absentee owner- 
thip. The ways and means of publicity to be em- 

is a question that plainly cannot profitably 





be discussed beforehand, so long as the whole ques- 
tion of the contemplated inquiry itself has little 
more than a speculative interest; and much the same 
will have to be said as to the scope and detail of 
the inquiry, which will have to be determined in 
great part by the interest and qualifications of the 
men who are to carry it on. Nothing but provision- 
al generalities could at all confidently be sketched 
into its program until the work is in hand. 

The contemplated eventual shift to a new and 
more practicable system of industrial production 
and distribution has been here spoken of as a 
“revolutionary overturn” of the established order. 
This flagitious form of words is here used chiefly 
because the Guardians of the established order are 
plainly apprehensive of something sinister that can 
be called by no gentler name, rather than with the 
intention of suggesting that extreme and subversive 
measures alone can now save the life of the under- 
lying population from the increasingly disservice- 
able rule of the Vested Interests. The move which 
is here discussed in a speculative way under this 
sinister form of words, as a contingency to be 
guarded against by fair means and foul, need, in 
effect, be nothing spectacular; assuredly it need 
involve no clash of arms or fluttering of banners, 
unless, as is beginning to seem likely, the Guardians 
of the old order should find that sort of thing ex- 
pedient. In its elements, the move will be of the 
simplest and most matter-of-fact character; al- 
though there will doubtless be many intricate ad- 
justments to be made in detail. In principle, all 
that is necessarily involved is a disallowance of 
absentee ownership; that is to say, the disestablish- 
ment of an institution which has, in the course of 
time and change, proved to be noxious to the com- 
mon good. The rest will follow quite simply from 
the cancelment of this outworn and footless vested 
right. 

By absentee ownership, as the term applies in 
this connection, is here to be understood the owner- 
ship of an industrially useful article by any person 
or persons who are not habitually employed in the 
industrial use of it. In this connection, office work 
of a commercial nature is not rated as industrial 
employment. A corollary of some breadth follows 
immediately, although it is so obvious an implica- 
tion of the main proposition that it should scarcely 
need explicit statement: An owner who is employed 
in the industrial use of a given parcel of property 
owned by him, will still be an “absentee owner,” 
within the meaning of the term, in case he is not 
the only person habitually employed in its use. A 
further corollary follows, perhaps less obvious at 
first sight, but no less convincing on closer atten- 
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tion to the sense of the terms employed: Collective 
ownership, of the corporate form, that is to say 
ownership by a collectivity instituted ad hoc, also 
falls away as being unavoidably absentee owner- 
ship, within the meaning of the term. It will be 
noted that all this does not touch joint ownership 
of property held in undivided interest by a house- 
hold group and made use of by the members of the 
household indiscriminately. It is only in so far 
as the household is possessed of useful property 
not made use of by its members, or not made use 
of without hired help, that its ownership of such 
property falls within the meaning of the term, ab- 
sentee ownership. To be sufficiently explicit, it 
may be added that the cancelment of absentee own- 
ership as here understood will apply indiscrimin- 
ately to all industrially useful objects, whether 
realty or personalty, whether natural resources, 
equipment, banking capital, or wrought goods in 
stock. 

As an immediate consequence of this cancelment 
of absentee ownership it should seem to be alto- 
gether probable that industrially useful articles 
will presently cease to be used for purposes of 
ownership, that is to say for purposes of private 
gain; although there might be no administrative 
interference with such use. Under the existing 
state of the industrial arts, neither the natural re- 
sources drawn on for power and materials nor 
the equipment employed in the great and con- 
trolling industries are of a nature to lend them- 
selves to any other than absentee ownership; 
and these industries control the situation, so 
that private enterprise for gain on a small 
scale would scarcely find a suitable market. 
At the same time the inducement to private ac- 
cumulation of wealth at the cost of the community 
would virtually fall away, inasmuch as the induce- 
ment to such accumulation now is in nearly all 
cases an ambition to come in for something in the 
way of absentee ownership. In effect, other incen- 
tives are a negligible quantity. Evidently, the 
secondary effects of such cancelment will go far, 
in more than one direction, but evidently, too, there 
could be little profit in endeavoring to follow up 
these ulterior contingencies in extended specula- 
tions here. 

As to the formalities, of a legal complexion, that 
would be involved in such a disallowance of absen- 
tee ownership, they need also be neither large nor 
intricate; at least not in their main incidence. It 
will in all probability take the shape of a cancel- 
ment of all corporation securities, as an initial 
move. Articles of partnership, evidences of debt, 
and other legal instruments which now give title 


to property not in hand or not in use by the owner, 
will be voided by the same act. In all probability 
this will be sufficient for the purpose. 

This act of disallowance may be called subversiye 
and revolutionary; but while there is no intention 
here to offer anything in the way of exculpation, 
it is necessary to an objective appraisal of the con. 
templated move to note that the effect of such dis. 
allowance would be subversive or revolutionary 
only in a figurative sense of the words. It would 
all of it neither subvert nor derange any substantial 
mechanical contrivance or relation, nor need it ma- 
terially disturb the relations, either as workman or 
as consumer of goods and services, of any appre 
ciable number of persons now engaged in produe- 
tive industry. In fact, the disallowance will touch 
nothing more substantial than a legal make-believe. 
This would, of course, be serious enough in its 
consequences to those classes—called the kept 
classes—whose livelihood hangs on the mainten- 
ance of this legal make-believe. So, likewise, it 
would vacate the occupation of the “middleman,” 
which likewise turns on the maintenance of this 
legal make-believe; which gives “title” to that to 
which one stands in no material relation. 

Doubtless, hardship will follow thick and fast, 
among those classes who are least inured to priva- 
tion; and doubtless all men will agree that it is a 
great pity. But this evil is, after all, a side issue, 
as regards the present argument, which has to do 
with nothing else than the practicability of the 
scheme. So it is necessary to note that, however 
detrimental to the special interests of the absentee 
owners this move may be, yet it will not in any 
degree derange or diminish those material facts 
that constitute the ways and means of productive 
industry; nor will it in any degree enfeeble or 
mutilate that joint stock of technical knowledge 
and practice that constitutes the intellectual work- 
ing force of the industrial system. It does not di- 
rectly touch the material facts of industry, for bet- 
ter or worse. In this sense it is a completely idle 
matter, in its immediate incidence, whatever its 
secondary consequences may be believed to be. 

But there is no doubt that a proposal to disallow 
absentee ownership will shock the moral sensi 
bilities of many persons; more particularly the 
sensibilities of the absentee owners. To avoid the 
appearance of willful neglect, therefore, it is nece® 
sary to speak also of the “moral aspect.” There 
is no intention here to argue the moral merits of 
this contemplated disallowance of absentee owner 
ship; or to argue for or against such a move, 
moral or other grounds. Absentee ownership # 


legally sound today. Indeed, as is well known, the 
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(Constitution includes a clause which specially safe- 

its security. If, and when, the law is chang- 
a, in this respect, what so is legal today will of 
curse cease to be legal. There is, in fact, not 
guch more to be said about it; except that, in the 
lst resort, the economic moralities wait on the 
gonomic necessities. The economic-moral sense 
df the American community today runs unequivo- 
ally to the effect that absentee ownership is funda- 
mentally and eternally right and good; and it should 
gem reasonable to believe that it will continue to 
mn to that effect for some time yet. 

There has lately been some irritation and fault- 
finding with what is called “profiteering” and there 
may be more or less uneasy discontent with what 
isfelt to be an unduly disproportionate inequality 
in the present distribution of income; but appre- 
hensive persons should not lose sight of the main 
fact that absentee ownership after all is the idol of 
eery true American heart. It is the substance of 
things hoped for and the reality of things not seen. 
To achieve (or to inherit) a competency, that is to 
sy to accumulate such wealth as will assure a 
“decent” livelihood in industrial absentia, is the 
miversal, and universally laudable, ambition of 
ill who have reached years of discretion; but it all 
means the same thing—to get something for noth- 
ing, at any cost. Similarly universal is the awe- 
truck deference with which the larger absentee 
owners are looked up to for guidance and example. 
These substantial citizens are the ones who have 
“made good,” in the popular apprehension. They 
we the great and good men whose lives “all remind 
& we can make our lives sublime, etc.” 

This commercialized frame of mind is a sturdy 
watgrowth of many generations of consistent train- 
ing in the pursuit of the main chance; it is second 
nature, and there need be no fear that it will allow 
the Americans to see workday facts in any other than 
is own perspective, just yet. The most tenacious 
factor in any civilization is a settled popular 
frame of mind, and to this abiding American frame 
of mind absentee ownership is the controlling cen- 
ter of all the economic realties. 


So, having made plain that all this argument on 
‘practicable overturn of the established order has 
tone but a speculative interest, the argument can 
§ on to consider what will be the nature of the 
ititial move of overturn which is to break with the 
old order of absentee ownership and set up a régime 
of workmanship governed by the country’s tech- 

As has already been called to mind, repeatedly, 
the effective management of the industrial system 
‘large is already in the hands of the technicians, 


= 


so far as regards the work actually done; but it is 
all under the control of the Vested Interests, repre- 
senting absentee owners, so far as regards its failure 
to work. And the failure is, quite reasonably, 
attracting much attention lately. In this two-cleft, 
or bi-cameral, administration of industry, the tech- 
nicians may be said to represent the community at 
large in its industrial capacity, or in other words 
the industrial system as a going concern; whereas 
the business speak for the commercial interest 
of the absentee owners, as a body which holds the 
industrial community in usufruct. It is the part 
of the technicians, between them, to know the 
country’s available resources, in mechanical power, 
and equipment; to know and put in practice the 
joint stock of technological knowledge which is 
indispensable to industrial production; as well as 
to know and take care of the community’s habitual 
need and use of consumable goods. They are, in 
effect, the general staff of production engineers, 
under whose surveillance the required output of 
goods and services is produced and distributed to 
the consumers. Whereas it is the part of the busi- 
ness men to know what rate and volume of pro- 
duction and distribution will best serve the com- 
mercial interest of the absentee owners, and to put 
this commercial knowledge in practice by nicely 
limiting production and distribution of the output 
to such a rate and volume as their commercial 
trafic ’will bear—that is to say, what will yield the 
largest net income to the absentee owners in terms 
of price. In this work of sagaciously retarding 
industry the captains of industry necessarily work 
at cross purposes, among themselves, since the traf- 
fic is of a competitive nature. 

Accordingly, in this two-cleft arrangement of 
administrative functions, it is the duty of the 
technicians to plan the work and to carry it on; and 
it is the duty of the captains of industry to see that 
the work will benefit none but the captains and 
their associated absentee owners, and that it is not 
pushed beyond the salutary minimum which their 
commercial trafic will bear. In all that concerns 
the planning and execution of the work done, the 
technicians necessarily take the initiative and exer- 
cise the necessary creative surveillance and direc- 
tion; that being what they, and they alone, are good 
for; whereas the businesslike deputies of the ab- 
sentee owners sagaciously exercise a running veto 
power over the technicians and their productive in- 
dustry. They are able effectually to exercise this 
commercially sagacious veto power by the fact that 
the technicians are, in effect, their employes, hired 
to do their bidding and fired if they do not; and 
perhaps no less by this other fact, that the techni- 
cians have hitherto been working piecemeal, as 
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scattered individuals under their master’s eye; they 
have hitherto not drawn together on their own 
ground and taken counsel together as a general 
staff of industry, to determine what had best be 
done and what not. So that they have hitherto 
figured in the conduct of the country’s industrial 
enterprise only as a technological extension of the 
business men’s grasp on the commercial main 
chance. - 

Yet, immediately and unremittingly, the tech- 
nicians and their advice and surveillance are es- 
sential to any work whatever in those great primary 
industries on which the country’s productive sys- 
tems turns, and which set the pace for all the rest. 
And it is obvious that so soon as they shall draw 
together, in a reasonably inclusive way, and take 
common counsel as to what had best be done, they 
are in a position to say what work shall be done 
and to fix the terms on which it is to be done. In 
short, so far as regards the technical requirements 
of the case, the situation is ready for a self-selected, 
but inclusive, Soviet of technicians to take over 
the economic affairs of the country and to allow 
and disallow what they may agree on; provided al- 
ways that they live within the requirements of that 
state of the industrial arts whose keepers they are, 
and provided that their pretensions continue to have 
the support of the industrial rank and file; which 
comes near saying that their Soviet must consist- 
ently and effectually take care of the materiab wel- 
fare of the underlying population. 

Now, this revolutionary posture of the present 
state of the industrial arts may be undesirable, in 
some respects, but there is nothing to be gained by 
denying the fact. So soon—but only so soon—as 
the engineers draw together, take common counsel, 
work out a plan of action, and decide to disallow 
absentee ownership out of hand, that move will 
have been made. The obvious and simple means 
of doing it is a conscientious withdrawal of efficien- 
cy; that is to say the general strike, to include so 
much of the country’s staff of technicians as will 
suffice to incapacitate the industrial system at large 
hy their withdrawal, for sugh time as may be re- 
quired to enforce their argument. 

In its elements, the project is simple and obvious, 
but its working out will require much painstaking 
preparation, much more than appears on the face 
of this bald statement; for it also follows from the 
present state of the industrial arts and from the 
character of the industrial system in which modern 
technology works out, that even a transient failure 
to make good in the conduct of productive indus- 
try will result in a precipitate collapse of the en- 
terprise. 

By themselves alone, the technicians can, in a 


few weeks, effectually incapacitate the country’s 
productive industry sufficiently for the purpose. No 
one who will dispassionately consider the technical 
character of this industrial system will fail to ree. 
ognize that fact. But so long as they have not, at 
least, the tolerant consent of the population at large, 
backed by the aggressive support of the trained 
working force engaged in transportation and in 
the greater primary industries, they will be sub. 
stantially helpless to set up a practicable working 
organization on the new footing; which is the same 
as saying that they will in that case accomplish 
nothing more to the purpose than a transient period 
of hardship and dissension. 

Accordingly, if it be presumed that the produc. 
tion engineers are of a mind to play their part, 
there will be at least two main lines of subsidiary 
preparation to be taken care of before any overt 
move can reasonably be undertaken: (a) An ex 
tensive campaign of inquiry and publicity, such as 
will bring the underlying population to a reason- 
able understanding of what it is all about; and 
(b) the working-out of a common understanding 
and a solidarity of sentiment between the techni- 
cians and the working force engaged in transporte 
tion and in the greater underlying industries of the 
system: to which is to be added as being nearly 
indispensable from the outset, an active adherence 
to this plan on the part of the trained workmen in 
the great generality of the mechanical industries 
Until these prerequisites are taken care of, any 
project for the overturn of the established order of 
absentee ownership will be nugatory. 

By way of conclusion it may be recalled again 
that, just yet, the production engineers are a scat- 
tering lot of fairly contented subalterns, working 
piecemeal under orders from the deputies of the 
absentee owners; the working force of the great 
mechanical industries, including transportation, ate 
still nearly out of touch and out of sympathy with 
the technical men, and are bound in rival trade 
organizations whose sole and self-seeking interet 
converges on the full dinner-pail; while the under 
lying population are as nearly uninformed on the 
state of things as the Guardians of the Vested In 
terests, including the commercialized newspapers, 
can manage to keep them, and they are consequently 
still in a frame of mind to tolerate no s i 
abatement of absentee ownership; and the consti 
tuted authorities are competently occupied with 
maintaining the status quo There is nothing in & 
situation that should reasonably flutter the sens 
bilities of the Guardians or of that massive 
of well-to-do citizens who make up the rank and 
file of absentee owners, just yet. 

THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 
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The Old Order and the New 


Prruars THE MOST NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT OF THE 


akers of Paris is a new method of making 

war. Throughout the century and a half that pre- 
ceeded the recent conflict, the framers of constitu- 
tions were busy with the imposition of legislative 
checks upon the diplomatic and war-making powers 
of national executives. These constitutionalists, no 
less than President Wilson, were the enemies of 
secret diplomacy and of “every arbitrary power any- 
where than can separately, secretly, and of its single 
choice disturb the peace of the world.” Although 
the restrictions imposed in these years of laborious 
reform were by no means rigorous, yet foreign af- 
fairs, and matters of war and peace in particular, 
did @ome to fall somewhat under the influence of 
public opinion and legislative debate, and in cer- 
tain instances even became in a measure subject 
to legislative control. The influence of public opin- 
jon in these matters actually became so strong that 
any executive who attempted to organize a nation 
for war felt compelled to provide the people with 
war aims that became more and more idealistic as 
the burden of the war itself became more and more 
dificut to bear. Slight as these restrictions are, 
they still carry us a step in advance of the time 
when the military force of the nation, like its other 
powers, was at the disposition of a wholly irre- 
sponsible executive. This much then had been ac- 
complished before the dawn of Armistice Day. 
But from the days of the Bolshevist coup d’ etat 
in Petrograd it had been apparent to the more or 
less responsible executives of the Allied nations that 
victory over Germany would leave a more insidious 
enemy still undefeated—an enemy not of the Allied 
nations but of their privileged classes. The diplo- 
mats dared not ask the legislatures and the peoples 
to essay another passage at arms. In fact it had 
necessary to invent a type of warfare that 

could be entered upon and conducted by executives, 
without legislative sanction, without the conscrip- 
tion of soldiers, without money grants or heavy 
taxation or the wide sale of government securities 
—in short, without the support of the manhood 
and money, of the constitutional governments of 
the Allied countries. Necessity spawned its inven- 
tion—the “peaceful blockade.” Even when the 
les of the Allied countries were most ardent in 

ir desire to crush the Central Powers, the block- 
was regarded in some quarters as an inhuman 


method of warfare. But now the diplomatic agents 


of France and England, with the compliance of our 
own State Department, have turned this weapon 


against a land with which we are at peace.’ More 
than this, the Supreme Council is attempting to 
persuade or intimidate the executives of neutral 
governments into joining the new alliance, and 
has threatened Germany with economic strangula- 
tion, at the hands of the Reparations Commission, 
if she refuses to become a party to this crime. If 
the Senate of the United States and the parliaments 
of the countries addressed by the Council are con- 
cerned for the safety of representative government, 
let them take immediately from the diplomats the 
power that enables them, “separately, secretly, and 
of their single choice,” to declare a war of exterm- 
ination against any nation that has displeased them. 


Tae German CONSTITUTION, NOW PUBLISHED IN 
complete translation, has been praised as a progres- 
sive document. It is so difficult to find anything in 
Central Europe today execept anemic mothers and 
tuberculous children that it is hard to withhold 
recognition of life and movement where it is even 
faintly discernible. But the German Constitution 
is not the place to look for it. Undoubtedly it is 
a modern constitution in the sense that it was made 
yesterday: it is not modern however in the sense 
that it embodies the best political practice adduced 
from criticism of the actual constitution of the Unit- 
ed States or the constitutional laws of France. Far 
from being progressive, the German Constitution is 
one of the most static of state documents. Instead 
of providing simply a mechanism for formulatin 

policies and enacting legislation, and an additiona 
mechanism for replacing its own machinery as soon 
as it becomes obsolete, the Constitution lays down 
specifically the line of legislation which must, ac- 
cording to organic mandate, be followed. Obvi- 
ously no constitution can escape the limitations of 
its period: what is wrong with the German Consti- 
tution is that it attempts to project its limitations 
into the future. The Germans have recognized and 
thoroughly provided in their basic law for every 
phase of existing society. Unfortunately the very 
act of definition will crystallize the forms of present 
day society into a more or less rigid mold, and the 
inflexibility of the written word is bound to hinder 
the task of modifying the mold sufficiently to pro- 
vide for the succeeding stage of civilization. The 
very fact that the German Constitution reflects faith- 
fully the facts and ideals of present day Germariy 
is its prime defect. For the future will show a dif- 
ferent image, and the present mirror will distort it. 
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"Te BREAKDOWN OF STATESMANSHIP DURING THE 
past year has had some of the terrific, impersonal 
grandeur of an earthquake. The catastrophic war 
which nobody could prevent had its fitting sequel 
in the catastrophic peace which nobody dared to im- 
prove. Those of us who are committed to the im- 
passive role of spectators have been a little slow in 
sensing the play of these august events upon the 
personalities chiefly concerned in them. The states- 
men and labor leaders themselves may have been 
slow in realizing their ambiguous positions. It 
seems that they have been the victims of a dilemma 
which nothing short of a physical breakdown could 
make manifest. In this sense the plight of President 
Wilson, on the assumption that it is a functional as 
well as an organic disturbance, has a universal 
significance. It throws perhaps a light upon the 
illnesses of Colonel House and Samuel Gompers, 
and by reflection upon the amazing health of Mr. 
Lloyd George. It is with no failing of due 
respect that we select the case of the President 
as exemplary. A recapitulation of his history 
during the past two years discloses evidence of a 
basic failure of adjustment which was bound to 
disclose itself eventually in .either a mental or 
a physical reaction. His was the difficulty of the 
idealist who had not learned to master his materials, 
and who in the course of prosecuting a vigorous 
bellicose action was able to keep his ideal self 
only by keeping it apart. As a result two Mr. Wil- 
sons quullly came into existence, and as they de- 
veloped there arose a dissociation between the 
world of General Staffs, diplomats, and espiona 
organizations in which Mr. Wilson had to won. 
and that private world of hope, faith, and infinite 
charity into which he retired to think. So far from 
letting the war change the disciple of pacifism into 
the legionary of Mars, as in Shaw’s fable of Ferro- 
vius in fateasien and the Lion, Mr. Wilson per- 
fected himself in each of the parts separately, and 
in each of them created an apparently firm and con- 
sistent character. The two Mr. ilsons. went to 
Paris: one bowing to the crowds, and the other 
dining with the diplomats. One made speeches 
against secret diplomacy, the use of arbitrary power, 
and the disregard of faith and humanity in dealing 
with those whose sins increased the difficulty of dis- 
_ justice. The other was the “realist” Mr. 
ilson who sat in secret conferences, bartered 
friendly peoples’ territories for a scrap of paper, 
ignored his pledges both to friend and enemy, and 
transformed the war to make the world safe for 
democracy into a peace to make the world profit- 
able for secret treatigs. The idealist Mr. Wilson 
returned from Paris to campaign with sabbatical 
seriousness for the League and Treaty that the prac- 
tical Mr. Wilson had all too astutely assisted in 
writing. Between these two characters was a sharply 
drawn conflict. On a iess urgent and less important 
occasion Mr. Wilson might have found some simple 


defense mechanism, such as the jest or the trans. 
fered reproach, to reconcile these opposites in a 
higher synthesis. But by the time his work was 
challenged in America these defenses had been 
insidiously weakened: and the revelations of Lan. 
sing, Bullitt, and Colcord, backed by the criticisms 
of Knox, Borah, and Johnson, doubtless jolted to 


the foundations the hitherto self sufficient com.. 


placencies and assurances. The practical Mr. Wil. 
son found it more and more dificult to appeal to 
the idealist for moral sustenance. And at length 
the contest between the two personalities could not 
be concealed: it was a public spectacle. For this 
reason it had either openly to be proclaimed or 
transferred to other grounds. An integrated 
character would have renounced in humiliation the 
League, the Treaty, and all their works, or it would 
have blown away the nauseous vapors of justice, 
humanity, and fair play that enveloped its declara- 
tions, and have proclaimed the folly of its hopes 
and the futility of its promises. Unfortunately 
the President could not decide any better than Mr. 
Gompers whether he was for the old world that 
had not yet broken up or the new one that was 
yet to be born. The realist and the idealist were 
each too mature and resolute to submit to the 
domination of the other. The President’s lament- 
able illness is possibly a sign that neither of them 
will give in, and that the difference is being settled, 
not by the simple mechanism of rationalization 
and compromomise, but by the deeper and more 
ultimate mechanism of disease. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Wilson has not had the sanguine flexibility 
of Mr. Lloyd George; for the English Premier has 
trimphantly demonstrated how stable the constitu- 
tion and mental equipment of a statesman may 
remain as long as he does not work deliberately 
against an automatic adjustment by clinging to a 
cumbersome body of principles and moral con- 
victions. If government is to be effected by majori- 
ties the statesman who leads his constituents by fol- 
lowing the popular nose is the ideal statesman. 
The idealist, who can neither master his course of 
action nor warp his principles, will find that in the 
art of government all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit—and that finally the brain lags and the 
flesh itself is as grass. 
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Notes on New Books 


Tae Harry Env. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 
315 pages. Knopf. 


In these studies Hergesheimer discloses a flexibil- 
ity seldom realized in the short-story. Where most 
writers are content to give this narrative form a 
circumscribed burden of emotion—circumscribed, 
that is, in direction though not in intensity—Herge- 
sheimer shows it capable of as many facets as a 
finely cut jewel—each one a contribution to an 
underlying unity. It is this characteristic of the 
stories in The Happy End which clothes them with 
the seeming richness and suggested complexity of 
full-length novels. Hergesheimer develops his 
stories with such vivifying technique that they be- 
come surcharged, and the reader is made tinglingly 
conscious of a reserve voltage, constantly generated 
and yet always controlled. There is scant consid- 
eration for action apart from conflict in these tales; 
the theme to which he returns again and again is 
that of a character saddled with an obligation, hew- 
ing a pathway through the brambles of existence. 

imer’s men and women are pivoted upon 
destiny—not piloted to a destination: the dedica- 
tion to the volume, in which he affirms his responsi- 
bility to his grocer, evidently was composed with 
his tongue in his cheek. The seven stories which 
comprise this book touch life at many angles. 
There is, in Rosemary Roselle, a fine study of op- 
ing temperaments, thrown against a Civil War 
und. Bread, a story of exquisite artistry, 
infuses a fresh significance into the war as an ele- 
ment of fiction. Each tale has some peculiar grace, 
and a quickening appeal to the imagination. The 
ion is a real addition to the work of a writer 
whose utterances grow increasingly significant. 


A Servant or Reatity. By Phyllis Bottome. 
454 pages. Century. 


Those whose function it is to commit literature 
to the card index may have no space in the cata- 
logue for a type of novel bearing the designation, 
“light tragedy,” and yet there is occasional need 
for just this classification. It seems to us that Miss 

"s newest story is of that type, for it clothes 
am essentially tragic theme in the gay garments of 
astyle which is continually sparkling, and not in- 
frequently heady with ott. We suspect that 
he technique of Oscar Wilde’s The Picture of Do- 
tian Gray was not far remote from the conscious- 
ness of this novelist in the fashioning of the ma- 
terials of A Servant of Reality. The form is a 

us one to handle, for only a hair line sepa- 
tates it from a breach of esthetic good taste, but 
it may be set down to the credit of Miss Bottome 
that at no point does the mood clash with method. 
tis a daring thing, for example, right at the tragic 


peak of the story, to drop back into the deft, slightly 


ironic, tone ‘of the earlier part of the book, but the 
transition is accomplished in a manner to heighten 
rather than to jeopardize the effect. Moreover, A 
Servant of Reality is one of those rare novels into 
which the war has been fused—not injected. The 
war explains the emotions of the central characters, 
without explaining them out of existence. It is pos- 
sible to understand the actions of the overwrought 
surgeon, returning from two years in a German 
prison camp, and his sudden absorption in the 
light, frivolous, but basically tragic fi of the 
story’s heroine. These people are made real, not 
puppets of military necessity. 

Miss Bottome seems to have an instinctive sense 
of situation. In the handling of minor incidents 
there is no overcrowding, no straining for a desired 
effect. The incidents unfold naturally, and then are 
re-absorbed in the main current of the narrative. 
Minor characters—some of them real creations—are 
so skilfully employed as to contribute measurably 
to the impression of artistic totality which the book 
leaves. The dialogue is just remote enough from 
reality to give it fragrance; it is too sparkling to be 
spontaneous, but the loss in illusion is compensated 
for by the polish. After all, what Wells calls “the 
splash and glitter” of a genuine ape style has its 
place in novel writing, despite the preponderance 
of those who blunder through without it. 


THe Secrets or Anmmat Lire. By J.. Arthur 
Thomson. 325 pages.- Holt. 


Professor Thomson always suggests more than 
he says, and the charm of his style appears no- 
where better than in these forty papers, collected 
from a series that appeared over several years in 
The New Statesman. There is nothing since Ray 
Lankester’s Easy Chair that is so characteristic of 
the modern scientific “natural history,” in distinc- 
tion from the older writing about the mysteries of ~ 
living things. There is the appreciation of the mys- 
teries joined to a thorough familiarity with the 
scientific attitude as well as with the scientific rev- 
elations of our own time. Most of the chapters are 
really review articles on topics suggested by scien- 
tific monographs that have appeared in the course 
of the past ten years, many of them from American 
laboratories. They summarize significant facts, 
pu outstanding problems, and indicate leading 

ypotheses and lines of approach to the solutions, 
and frequently the practical bearings or applica- 
tions. Four main groups of topics are discussed— 
the adaptation of the individual animal to his sur- 
roundings, the interrelations of organisms, develop- 
ment and behavior, and problems of evolution and 
heredity. Taken together these collected pa 

ive an excellent survey of the present outlook im 

e biological sciences, of especial value to the lay- 
man and to the young student who has not yet ori- 
ented himself in the bewildering maze of technical 
literature. 
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Tue Boox or a Naturauist. W. H. Hudson. 
360 pages. Doran. 


In The Book of a Naturalist Mr. Hudson sur- 
rounds some of the familiar animals of Great Brit- 
ain with a volume of humane and edifying gossip, 
given out in a spirit of admirably benevolent in- 
telligence. The book glows with that certain gen- 
tlemanly provincialism that doth hedge about a 
certified Briton. The tales, or anecdotes, are told 
with a mannerly reserve, not to say forbearance, 
which however does not go the length of anywise 
hampering that abundant run of graceful speech 
which es their substance. There is, now and 
again, a remote promise of whimsicality, and at 
times also an apparently advised approach to hu- 
mor. And with all, it is pleasant reading for a 
dull afternoon, and it shows, or hints at, a much 
larger and more intimate acquaintance among the 
commonplace British fauna than the writer has 
thought best to disclose. A person not familiar 
with Mr. Hudson’s earlier and more artful tales 
from lower latitudes might even find that this 
book lives up to the promise of its title page. 


Fieps or Victory. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. 274 pages. Scribner. 

My “Lirrte Bit.” By Marie Corelli. 
pages. Doran. 


318 


If it were wise—or even discreet—to attempt a 
facile classification of all the war books from non- 
combatant pens, we suspect that the whole harvest 
might be garnered into two sheaves—one to be la- 
beled The War and the World, the other The War 
and I. According to the temperament of the 
writer, all the volumes tend to drift one way or the 
other; their aura is either international or per- 
sonal. We find some carrying a flavor of both, of 
course; but in the main, the reaction is fairly defi- 
* nite in one direction. These opposed channels are 
rather strikingly emphasized in two late comers to 
the martial shelf—Fields of Victory and My 
Little Bit. It is perhaps characteristic that Mrs. 
Ward's book, being the third which she has writ- 
ten dealing with England’s part in the war, should 
be gleaned from sources of high command, and 
should subtly convey the impression of rubbing 
shoulders with those personages who held the des- 
tinies of armies like chessmen on a board. It is 
equally characteristic that Miss Corelli, eddying 
about in little gusts of controversy in England, 
should appear to be far more hotly in the thick of 
battle than Mrs. Ward, touring the Western front 
with military escort. While Mrs. Ward is weighing 
the comparative value of this or that strategic move, 
and gravely seeking to compute and apportion mili- 
tary honors among the Allied armies, we find Miss 
Corelli lashing herself into sarcastic fury over the 
domestic policy of the Empire regarding food re- 


Stories in terms indicative of their own environ 





strictions and hoarding. Mrs. Ward converses with 
generals; Miss Corelli flays the cabinet. Mrs. Ward 
meets President .Wilson, in whose “instinctive and 
accomplished choice of words and phrases, some. 
thing reminded me of the talk of George Eliot as 
I heard it fifty years ago.” Miss Corelli is accused 
of sugar hoarding and writes saucy parodies “cor. 
dially inscribed” to Sir Thomas Lipton, “the prince 
o’ pickles and o’ jam.” In this instance, it is the 
writer with the international point of view who 
writes the better book. Mrs. Ward’s resume of the 
last year of the war is clear-visioned, scholarly, and 
concise. Miss Corelli’s contribution is merely a 
scrapbook—possibly in more than ane sense of the 
— It became a book by the grace of a clipping 
ureau. 















FOLKLORE IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Sir 
James George Frazer. 3 Vols., 1706 pages. 
Macmillan. 


These three tomes contain, in a style of um 
usual lucidity, comparative studies of folklore em- 
bedded in the Old Testament. The -justly famed 
author of The Golden Bough has again displayed 
his peculiar genius for exploring the crannies of 
habit and custom in all human races. Such sub 
jects as The Creation of Man, The Great Flood, 
Cuttings for the Dead, and The Ox that Gored 
come in for comprehensive studies. In each 
case he presents the Biblical material and then 
proceeds to show that the beliefs and practices 
therein revealed are found embedded in world-wide 
traditions. For instance, hundreds of races and 
tribes scattered in Asia, Africa, North and South 
America, and in the Islands of the seas, have flood 





















ment. These studies abundantly demonstrate that 
many of the Biblical customs and traditions are sur- 
vivals of a stage of barbarism through which Israel 
passed in its journey to a high level of religious 
development; and that Israel, like other civilized 
races, emerged from a savage state similar to that 
in which many present-day backward races still 
linger. The zeal for heaping up illustrative ms 
terial, however, leads the author so far afield as to 
justify the suspicion that he is more interested in 
folklore per se than in Biblical folklore. This 
especially in evidence in the study of the Heirship 
of Jacob and Ultimogeniture, wherein he turns 
aside to prove at constderable length that the no 
tion of jus primae noctis in Europe was not 4 Ti 

claimed by the feudal lord or ecclesiastical digni- 
tary. Near the close of the work Dr. Frazer deftly 
indicates what will undoubtedly be the next at 
vance in the science of Primitivity, now being 
forced upon us by the rapidly developing science of 
Social Psychology: that is, the study of the emo 
tional basis of loklore. : 
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ey. “was so active a person—not to say so noisy and cuneuiepemne he so occupied the centre of every stage, that, 

ely a when he died, it was as though a wind had faflen, a ight had gone out, a military band had stopped playing. 

of the It was not so much the death of an individual as a general lowering in the vitality of the nation. America was 

pping less America, because he was no longer here. He should have lived twenty years more had he been willing to 
tg ag _ = — his soul, to feed that yoy Ay - in a wise passiveness. But there was no repose 

t him, and his pleasures were as strenuous as his toils.” 
Sir From 
es, FOUR AMERICANS 
(Just Published) 

um By Henry Aucustin Beers, M. A., Professor of English Literature, Yale College 

e em: Essays on Roosevelt, Hawthorne, Emerson and Whitman, written in a keen, frank, 

amed instructive and peculiarly readable style by a well known author and essayist. 

layed Decorated Paperboards. 90 pages. $1.00 
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sub- POLICEMAN AND PUBLIC INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP 

— By Artuur Woops By H. L. Ganrr 

- ba contribution ard the solution of of 
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APLES 
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that Snr pais cee cba tows ata women ae “Fer Ametins no beck cn be more valuable so « diem 
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sur- Bertrand Russell in The London Nation. —Gusite. Salip Sem. 

rael “ SMx8%. Cloth, 398 pages. Appendix, index. $3.00. GS Sue Game oe 

ious WORLD-POWER AND EVOLUTION 

ized SOCIETY AND PRISONS ge TE I 2 

= By Tuomas Mort Ossorne contittens and’ he belth, coll conditions, coantedh power 

oa preAterds am exposition of an epoch-making experiment in “T cmendou iy sgnca in the light of the war and the 

, — si Sane Stead. ee ee alla 

. (Fourth Printing.) 5%x8. Cloth. 246 pages. Index. $1.50. ime a ae 
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7m THE ye ah 4 ene Genes sk tk aw +t ek eee ke Pre - Py sn 
i Ce oS £6 elie’ se @ & «e708 608» se & 8 illiam Howar t 
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Books of the Fortnight 


The Relation of Executive Pewer to Le a by 
Henry Campbell Black (191 pages; 

ity ), A 4, ¥--*y- 

of the national legislature since 1865 and calls atten- 

tion not merely to the domination of the President 

but to the encroachment of executive departments. It 

is an attempt to do away with the sham of constitu- 

y between the several branches of gov- 

quumenh tow that the otf cauiiichems haa Ghen top. 
The author is editor of The Constitutional Review. 


Organized Efforts for the Improvement of Methods 
of Administration in ra 
tavus A. Wever (391 


Flr ae 


national league necessitated 
practices of the Supreme Council. A war book with- 
out a peace background. 


Labor in the Changing World, by R. M. Maclver (229 
pages; Dutton), examines ind conditions and 
outlooks in an effort to ap the current 
for reconstruction and to formulate at least the mini- 
mum requirements indicated. Review later. 


Approaches Toward Church Unity, edited by New- 
man Smyth and Williston Walker (170 pages; = 
University Press), opens with the announcement 
halte nL tnd 
as the next Christian thing to be done. A World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order is in p ation, and a 
League of Churches may m out of it With the 
New State comes now the Rew Ch 


Have Faith in Massachusetts, by Governor Coolidge 
(224 pages; Houghton Mifflin) —addresses, proclama- 
tions, and obiter from 1914 to the den Police 
Strike of 1919-—will give hope and comfert only to 
those that believe that the daylight of common experi- 
ence is brightened by the candle of the obvious. 


The Girl and the Job, by Helene Christene Hoerle and 
Florence B. Saltzberg (266 ; Holt), contributes 
to the literature of vocatio | guidance a compendious 
but all too brief summary business opportunities 
for women. The range of topics only partially makes 

for the sketchiness of the individual es ee 
Should not each industry have its own guidebook 
The present sample may point to a “job,” but it . 
hardly the comprehensive treatment that should open 
up a life's vocation. 


The Health of the Teacher, by William 
Chancellor (307 pages; Forbes, Chicago), 
cusses various aspects of the teacher's 
sbilitie in chaptere that are each illustrated by 
ic cases, and goes on to outline the upbuildi 


The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, edited by 
Reginald C. McGrane (359 pages; Houghton Mifflin), 
deals with national affairs from 1807 to 1844. While 
many of the letters concern themselves with th 
United States Bank, of which Biddle was Director and 
President, there are interesting sidelights in letten 
to Clay and Webster on the conditions leading up 
the Mexican War. 


Impressions of ar Roosevelt, by Lawrence F. 


= lighting nor the composition have that 
which might place the present work above its equally 
amateur competitors. 


The Poet of Science and Other Addresses by Wi 
liam North Rice (225 pages; Abingdon Press), would 
have been a dangerously liberal collection in 
ppl 
that the conflict between religion and science is 
ciently genuine to merit the intercession of a W 


geologist. 


The Book of a Naturalist, by W. H. Hudson (%# 
pages; Doran), is reviewed on page 384. 


Streamcraft, by Dr. George Parker Holden ( 
Stewart & Kidd; Gimetnnati), isso compact and mak 
able that it should do more than serve the noviee; # 
should make converts. It treats such topics as te 
care of the rod, the art of casting, the habits of trem 

and the use of flies. 
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The Open Court Series of Philosophical Classics 





A collection of well-made books in paper bindings. Selected 
with reference to the needs of students. 


Primer of Philosophy. 
By Paul Carus. 30c. 


Philosophy of Ancient India. 


By Richard Garbe. 30c. 


Discourse on the Method of Rightly Con- 
ducting the Reason and Seeking Truth 
in the Sciences. 


By Rene Descartes. Translated by John Veitch. Auth- 
orized reprint. 30c. 
Enquiry Concerning the Human Under- 
standing and Selections from a Treatise 
of Human Nature. 


By David Hume, with Hume’s Autobiography and a 
letter from Adam Smith. Edited by T. J. McCormack 
and Mary Whiton Calkins. Paper, 4c. 


An Enquiry Concerning the Princi of 
_ Morals. Sad — 


By David Hume. Reprinted from the edition of 1777. 


A Treatise Concerning the Principles of 
Human Knowledge. 


By George Berkeley. Reprint edition. 30c. 


Three Dialogues Between Hylas and Phil- 
onous. 
By George Berkeley. Reprint edition. 30c. 


The Meditations and Selections from the 
Principles of Rene Descartes. 


Translated by John Veitch. With a Preface. Copies of 
the Original Title Pages. a Bibliography and an Essay 
on Descarte’s Philosophy by L. Levy-Bruhl. 40c. 


Leibniz’s Discourse of Metaphysics. 
Cor d with A Id, and Monadology; with = 
Introduction by Paul Janet. Translated by George R. 
Montgomery. 60c. 


Kant’s Prolegomena. 


To any Future Metaphysics. Edited in English by Paul 
Carus, with an Essay on Kant’s Philosophy and other sup- 
plementary material for the study of Kant. 60c. 








St. Anselm: Proslogium, Monologium, an 
Appendix in Behalf of the Fool by 
Gaunilon; and Cur Deus Homo. 


Translated from the Latin by Sidney Norton Deane, with 

an Introduction. Bibliography and reprints of the opin- 

ions of Leading Philosophers and Writers on the Onto- 
Argument. 60c. 


logical 


Canon of Reason and Virtue (Lao-Tze’s 
Tao Teh King). 


Translated from the Chinese by Paul Carus. 30c. 


The Metaphysical System of Hobbes. 
As contained in twelve chapters from his “ Elements of 
Philosophy Concerning Body,” and in briefer extracts 
from his “Human Nature” and “Leviathan,” selected by 
Mary Whiton Calkins. 50c. 


Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Un- 
derstanding 


Books II and IV (with issions). Sel d by Mary 
Whiton Calkins. 60c. 


The Principles of Descartes’ Philosophy. 
By Benedictus De Spinoza. Translated from the Latin 
with an Introduction > Halbert Hains Britan. . 


The Vocation of Man. 


By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. ‘Translated by William 
Smith, with b grap i by E. Ritchie. 30c. 


Aristotle on His Predecessors. 


Being the First Book of the Metaphysics. Translated by 
A. E. Taylor, ec. 


* J 

Clavis Universalis. 
By Arthur Collier. An exact and verified copy of the 
essay as it appears in Dr. Parr’s Metaph Tracts of 
the Eighteenth Century. Edited with intreduction and 
notes by Ethel Bowman, M. A. SOc. 


Truth on Trial. 


An Exposition of the Nature of Truth. By Paul Carus. 
50c. 








Man a Machine. 


By Julian Offray de la Mettrie. 50c. 


Write for particulars of our Philosophical Portrait Series. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


122 South Michigan Avenue 





Chi Illinoi 
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Homing With the Birds, by Gene Stratton-Porter (381 
; Doubleday, Page), is a narrative of field work 

on a “lifetime of personal contact with the 

birds.” The author’s method of observation has been 

to “insinuate herself” into positions of “close inti- 
macy,” and in order to do this she has faced “tramps, 
vicious domestic animals, and cross dogs,” and the 
“torture of chills, fever, and delirium from incipient 
sunstroke.” are numerous illustrations and 
much interesting material; but one wishes that Mrs. 
Porter were more the naturalist and less the martyr. 


The Secrets of Animal Life,by J. Arthur Thomson (324 
pages; Holt), is reviewed on page 383. 


Reynard the Fox, or The Ghost Heath Run, by John 
— (166 pages, Macmillan), is reviewed on 
page : 


The Army Behind the Army, by Major E. Alexander 
Powell (469 es; Scribner), is not very accurately 
captioned. ices like the Ordnance Department 
and the Quartermaster Corps, which busied themselves 
with the preparation of material for the use of the 
artillery and the infantry, are grouped with other 
services, like the Engineers, the Signal Corps, and the 
Air Service, which manufactured ‘their own appliances 
and pe them too—oftener in front of the army than 
behin it. 


Books in the War, by Theodore Wesley Koch (388 
pages; H ton Mifhin), describes the work of the 
American Library Association in maintaining, thro’ 
camp and hospital libraries, the soldier’s tenuous con- 
nection with civilization. Many youthful “veterans” 
will vouch for it that the Association exhibited less 
of the Lady Bountiful spirit, and did more solid work, 
than many other organizations better known to fame. 


Gun Fodder, by Major A. Hamilton Gibbs (313 pages; 
Little, Brown; Boston), is fraternally introduced—as 
a good book by a good soldier—by Philip Gibbs, war 
correspondent and senior brother of the author. The 
volume does in fact recount in an extraordinarily 
leasing manner the sort of tale that has become 
amiliar through a thousand repetitions in personal 
narratives of the war. 


War in the Garden of Eden, by Captain Kermit Roose- 
velt (253 pages; Scribner), is an account of nal 
experiences in the campaigns that annexed the Gar- 
den of Eden to John Bull’s back yard. 


The Test of Scarlet, by Coningsby Dawson (313 pages; 
Lane), is a readable war story that “follows through” 
to Armistice Day, when Paris and London went mad, 
while the marching men whose triumph was being so 
ecstatically celebrated “pulled in to the side of the 
road, felt cold, and limped back to the nearest town 
in search of billets.” 


The House of Courage, by Mrs. Victor Rickard (394 
pages; Dodd, Mead), is mainly about the experiences 
of a young Irish officer held a prisoner in Germany 
during the early days of theywar. A novel garnished 
with the familiar post-war anamorphosis of German 
character. 


When I Come Back, by Henry Sydnor Harrison (69 
pages; Houghton Mifflin), descri the work of the 
unassuming man, over-age for com service, 
whose war ambition it was “to become an indistin- 
guishable unit in the fighting army”—an ambition 
oe a en a eee 


Square Peggy, by Josephine Daskam Bacon (ill 
340 pages; Appleton). Ten well-to-do girls 
as queer 4 the social swim find themselves—anj 
their well-to-do mates—through situations arising from 


the war. 


The Bishop and Other Stories, by Anton Chekhov (32 
pages; Macmillan), is the seventh volume in Co, 
stance Garnett’s complete translation of the Russias 
author. ious volumes were reviewed Louis § 
Friedland in Tue Dia for January 3, 1918. This vol 
ume will be reviewed soon. 


A Tarpaulin Muster, by John Masefield (217 pages; 
Dodd, Mead), is reviewed on page 371. 


The Happy End, by Joseph Hergesheimer (315 pages; 


Knopf), is reviewed on page 383. 


The New Decameron, by various hands (225 pages; 
McBride), is reviewed on page 372. 


A Servant of Reality, by Phyllis Bottome (454 pages; 
Century), is reviewed on page 383. 


The Sea Bride, by Ben Ames Williams (305 pages; Mac 
millan), is a narrative of marriage and aring which 
captures interest in the first sentence and holds # 
consistently throughout a convincing interplay of char 
acter and event. 


A Woman’s Man, by Marjorie Patterson (336 pages; 
Doran), draws a skilful picture of Parisian life; the 
materials are handled with vigor and a confides 
grasp of character. The story traces the sordid at 
ventures of a self-conscious, artist, whose a 
pirations never carry him beyond the feverish 
of creative work; but it had been a better job had 
author catered less to the sensation-seeker. 


Hunkins, by Samuel G. Blythe (365 pages; Doran), mixes 
its politics and its tenses, evolving i a great deal 
of conversation—a none too robust story of municipal 

campaigns and corruption. It’s all about an 

boss, whose favorite philosopher happens to be Hor 


ace. 


The Sinister Revel, by Lillian Barrett (363 pages; 
Knopf), beggars fancy and vocabulary in assisting # 
sensitive and weak heir to spend fifty millions. After 
the lurid depths and ethereal heights through which 
the author unfalteringly conducts you, you will fed 
more reconciled to your humble estate under H. € 
L.—which is no doubt the author’s intention for yt 


Free Air, by Sinclair Lewis (370 pages; Harcourt, Brace 
& Howe), defends the new, unconventional 
against that old America which still holds to family 
trees and class distinctions. It is a racy tale of # 
young mechanic and a Brooklyn Heights girl in #@ 
automobile trip through the Northwest. 


Contributors 


In college Lieut. A. Wilson was an editor of 
The Harvard Monthly. Since then he has done 
newspaper work, written fiction, and served in the 
aviation arm of the A. E. F. j 

The other contributors to this issue have prev 
ously written for THe Dra. 
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Self Determination for All Peoples 
League of Oppressed Peoples 


True to-her tradition America entered the War to overthrow imperialistic aggression 
and to establish freedom throughout the world. 

Yet certain politicians, generals, and financiers abroad, without the proper warrant or 
consent of their own peoples are making a mockery of the principles which were so 
recently sanctified by American blood. 


Armies of coercion, defying common law, resorting to extreme violence and cruelty 
are being maintained in IRELAND, EGYPT, INDIA and KOREA. CHINA’S rights 
have been shamefully abused; PERSIA’S sovereignty compromised by intrigue and 
force majeur, preventable massacres of JEWS continue in various places, while’ by 
an illegal starvation blockade hundreds of thousands of innocent women and children 
in RUSSIA have been brought to agonizing death. 

All this is being done with money borrowed from liberty-loving America. 

America has poured out her blood for freedom. 


Shall she now pour out her dollars for oppression? 
You can make your protest really effective by joining the 


League of Oppressed Peoples 


Hon. DupLey FieLp Matong, Chairman. 


Temporary Officers Pror. Hersert E. Cory James H. Maurer 
Linpsay Crawrorp, CANADA Rev. Dr. James G. MytHEN 
Executive Committee ALBERT DE SILVER Pror. Harry A. OVERSTREET 
Francis HACKETT Loveyoy Exuiotr Gusert Roe 
Aten McCurpy Cares ERwin Amos Pincnot 
Arruur Upuam Pore Joun Firzpatrick Rose ScHNEIDERMAN 
Laypat Rat Mrs. Simeon Forp Dr. J. T. SUNDERLAND 
Gascory ZILBooRc Gitson GARDNER Rev. Dr. Norman THOMAS 
. Rev. Dr. Joun Haynes Hotmes  Sicne Toxsvic 
Sponsors Hon. Freperic C. Howe Mayor Ricuarp C. Totman 
. W.H Mrs. Henry VILLARD 
Mouammep Aspou Oswatp GarRISON VILLARD 
Mrs. Harrier Stanton Biatcu B. CHARNEY VLADECK 
Mrs. Witu1am Jouns Brown Frank WatsH 
Wrrren BynNER Pror. Rosert Morss Lovett 
Apranam CAHAN Rev. Dr. Jupan L. Macnes 
Lincotn Cotcorp Heten Marort (List Incomplete) 


MILLIONS FOR FREEDOM BUT NOT ONE CENT FOR OPPRESSION 


Room 410—50 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. C. 


I am in sympathy with the purposes and principles of the League and wish to be enroll- 
ed as a member. Enclosed find one dollar for membership and as a subscription. 








Address 


| City & State 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tas Dut. 
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Pearson’s Book Store 





ARSON’S MAGAZINE has moved to new quarters. One of 

these charming old reminders of a New York al- 

most passed into oblivion, a New York of seventy-five years 
ago, when peeple built homes to live in and not apartments de- 
signed for sleeping ee < —~- wo have leased from the 
Demarest estate at Sth Street. 


PEARSON'S MAGAZINE “ae not ingratiated itself with pub- 
lishers. We have not followed the trend of the times and of 
luring advertising copy, and have not rificed our i 
opinion, the judgment whieh is the fruit ef forty years of 
reading, and a certain sense for beauty and 
art. We have always said what we actually thought. Our lik 
of books we have proclaimed, though others knew nothing 
auther, publisher and book. 

So beck cinp scfcet car cum cutne tomusle he weite 
wi 

Our book shop is net designed to be « distributing place for 
the prod of b who cater to the popularity of ex- 
tensively advertised authors. But we do wish to create a sanc- 
tuary for the friends of our solitude, for the writers who have 

our intimates, with whom we have lived for years, who 
have grown upon us and whom we wish to introduce as friends 
to ow: friends. 


Life as it is, beauty, even if the beauty of ugliness, the best 
that was given us by the authors of all countries and of all 
languages; quaint books hardly known even to connoisseurs, queer 
people who remained strangers to the world as long as they lived, 
objects of curiosity to their contemporaries; books that bring us 
into intimate contact with the | oy of great men and great 
women .. . and a fortable place where you 
are always a weleome guest. 


Come and see us 

















Eight East Fifteenth Street 








UVa 


The Belgian Congo snd] 
the Berlin Act 


By A. BerriepaLe KEITH 


An able work dealing with the effects of the 

ractical application of the Berlin Act in the 
Belgian Congo and suggesting the amend- 
ments which must be made if the benefits of 
civilization and freedom of trade are to be ex- 
tended to Central Africa. 


The controversial parts of the work are based 
on the original authorities to which Mr. Keith 
has referred throughout. 


$6.75 


Oxrorp UNIvEersiITy PREss 
American Branch 
35 west 32D STREET 
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Whatever book you want 


jot 


has it, or will get it. 
We buy old, rare books, sets of books 
NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA 


“SUVIET RUSSIA” (Wesx:x) 


is the Official Organ of the 
Russian Soviet GOVERNMENT BuREAU 





Resists the Campaign of Lies and Misrepresenta- 
tions directed against Soviet Russia in the Press. 


Learn the Truth About Russia. 
Ten Cents on All News Stands. 


Special Introductory Offer: Send One Dollar to 
“govier Russia,” 110 West 40th St., New York, N.Y. 
and get “Sovier Russia” weekly for three months. 





‘ 





1919 


— 





Vitis. 























WARNING TO DIAL READERS 


We are compelled to warn our readers against the 
activities of fraudulent agents whe have lately col- 
lected subscriptions without forwarding them to us. 


We will doom &t a faver if any reader approached 
for money in our name will send us a description 


of the person. 
i should be sent direct, or through an 
agent or agency known to the subscriber. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
152 West 13th Street New York City 


accredit 
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LEO TOLSTOY’S 


The Pathway of Life 


(In Two Volumes). Translated by Archibald J. Wolfe 
as PATHWAY OF LIFE” is Tolstey’s posthumous mes- 
gage to a war-torn suffering world. It is the Gospel of right 
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CALL - PHONE - WRITE for any BOOK 
McDevitt-Wilson’s, Inc., 


Send for Bargain Catalog 











DEMOCRACY AND THE EASTERN QUESTION 


Thomas F. Millard 


An authoritive reper on China's present economic and political 
condition, with special reference to Fy encroachments. 








(8vo., 350 pages, $3 
Published by THE CENTURY CO. New York City 
NATIONAL NONPARTISAN LEAGUE atheediael 
Send for bundle of literature on this militant farmers 
Rotittitcowduliat=<=« ALICE KAUSER AGENT—PLAYS 


Educational Department 
N. P. L., Box 495, St. Paul, Minnesota 





1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK (Exablished 1895) 
MOTION PICTURE DEPT., R. L. Giffen, Manager 





WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


Study the subject through the 
RAND SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES! 
Address David P. Berenberg, 7 East 15th St,. N. Y. C. Ask 
for Folder 50. : 





ELLIS fuze ‘aid 

The Oldest Bookshop in London. Established 1728. Commigsions 
executed at Londen auction sales. Catalogues ef Rare and In- 
teresting Books, post free. 











BELGIUM 
By BRAND WHITLOCK 
The most valuable book that the war has produced. 
Two vols. $7.50 net This is an Appleton Book 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: Dickens, Thackeray, 
Stevenson, Kipling, Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dunsany, 


ete., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 








FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare bookes—First era now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C.GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 





AGAINST THE WINDS 





LITTLE, BROWN rs co. Pcbtishers, Boston 





The New York Bureau of Revision 


Thirty-eighth Year. Larrens or Carmcium, Exrzrr Revision op 
MSS. Advice as te publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M.COAN 414 W. 119th St., N. Y. 














LABRADOR DAYS 


. By Dr. Grenfell 


Tales of the Sea Toilers, by the areas 
missionary doctor. $1.65 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, Reston 





BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogs Free 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








Collecting Autographs 


is a fascinating hobby. 
names will be sent free on receipt of 2c stamp for postage. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


Our priced catalogue ef over 2,000 




















| THE MODERN LIBRARY 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 








A GENT LE wes 4 eas 


BY MORRIS JASTROW, 


interesting stery 
J. "3 LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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ACROSS THE BLOCKADE 


By HENRY NOEL BRAILSFORD 


The clearest and most illuminating account yet published of what has happened and 
which it has been like in Central Europe since the armistice. It records the impres- 
sions formed during several months in blockaded Europe by one of the ablest liberal 
British publicists. $1.50 net 





QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


By H. L. Gantr 
ORGANIZING FOR WORK 
One of America’s leading industrial en- 
gineers tells how to increase prqduction. 
Pana attention.” —Spring . — 
an. 


By Cart SANpBuRG 


THE CHICAGO RACE RIOTS 
With an Introductory Note by Walter 
Lippman. A first-hand account of the 
background of the Chicago Race Riots last 
July. Paper, 60 cents 








POETRY AND CRITICISM 


By Pur Lirrett 


BOOKS AND THINGS 
‘ Week by week, in The New Republic, 
Mr. Littell has been commenting on books 
and things with humor and grace. “Abid- 
ing charm of urbane wit lucid, pene- 
trating style."—N. Y. Tribune. 


By T. A. Daty 


*McARONI BALLADS 





Like “Canzoni” and “Madrigal” this is ~ 


a melodious medley of Italian-American 

and Irish-American dialect ballads with an 

infusion of poems in straight English. 
$1.50 net 


By Georce Eowarp Woopserry 


THE ROAMER and Other Poems 
A narrative poem of the soul’s progress, 
a group of war lyrics, and other poems by 
one of America’s major poets. In press 





By Louts UNTERMEYER 


INCLUDING HORACE 
Paraphrases of the great poet in a strik- 
ingly original manner, = rendered with 
Horace’s own sparkle and grace, and some 
as they might have been written by Brown- 
ing, Synge, Sandburg, and others. $1.60 net. 


By Louis UNTERMEYER 


MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 
The best introductory anthology of Amer- 
ican poetry since Whitman, containing 130 
poems by 75 modern poets. $1.25 net 


By M. J. Ovcin 
A ae & iy + RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
first complete guide to the whole 
range =e Russian literature. In press 








By Marcaret Wippemer 


THE HAUNTED HOUR 
An anthology of ghost poems. 





In press 





FICTION 


By Atvin JouNSON 


JOHN STUYVESANT ANCESTOR 
and Other People 
Stories of many sorts o od og marked 
by the keenness of their a ic power and 
by their insight into the secret springs of 
human action. By an editor of The New 
Republic. $1.75 net 





By Sinciair Lewis 
FREE AIR 
A romance of an Eastern girl and a West- 
ern youth, and a motor trip from Minne- 
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a. Tue British Coat NATIONALIZATION Bit. 
cents - 

= COLLECTIVE BARGAINING RESOLUTION WHICH 
, broke up the President’s Industrial Conference for 
pe industrial peace, was the first section of what may 
some become the final chapter of the American Federa- 
own- tion of Labor’s unremitting effort to preserve the 
) nat. § relation between employers and workers by which 
if the industrial system now operates. The second 
section in that chapter is the miners’ submission 
mer- to the opérators, in accordance with their estab- 
130 lished practice of preserving this industrial rela- 
on: tion, certain terms of work as a basis for negotia- 
tion and the refusal of the operators to consider 
E the terms. The third and possibly the last section 
hole © of the chapter is the action of the Federal gov- 
ened emment in the issuance of the order restraining 
national trade union officials from strike act-on. 
The accumulated opposition of the employers, the 
ress Federal administration, the Federal Courts, Con- 
—— ss, State officials and legislatures leaves the 
ive Council of the Federation and its na- 
tional unions without alternatives. It denies 
them the opportunity to uphold as they con- 
sistently have in the past a respect for business, 
lest- - pemevor “law-and-order” = its pages sd 
protecting private and disregarding public _in- 
“‘e terest. The Federation, being forced to adopt 
Y. _ mother policy just as the Brotherhoods were forced 
net to bring forward a program of responsibility 
_ for transportation, may seek to substitute the 
_ policy of agreement with the public to render work- 
wi -manlike service for the old policy of bargaining 
‘Y _ with employers for a division of the spoils. This 


occur overnight. Literally, 


_ transfer of 
i when the Brotherhoods 


policy may 
1s at 


is 
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adopted the Plumb Plan. And as the policy of 
the Brotherhoods thereupon changed from one of 
gain to one of service, so the present opposition 
to the old policy of the Federation may force the 
Federation to shift the status of the workers from 
one of higglers in the wage market to that of men 
concerned with facts of industrial enterprise and 
economy. 

Walter N. Polakov in this supplement opens up 
the problem of coal production from the point oi 
view of an engineer concerned with the economy 
of production, conservation of wealth, and its use, 
He presents the facts of waste and leaves it to the 
public and the miners to decide whether or not the 
management of the nation’s coal resources shall 
be left to privateers‘or pass to technicians and 
workmen equipped to render service and to con- 
serve coal. Neither Mr. Polakov nor the minezs 
raise the question of ownership. We understand 
that the Constitutional provisions would be invoked 
and that under the provisions of the Constitution 
the fuel resources would be held as the private 
property of the exploiters. Such sacred provisions , 
.n the past have been overcome; witness the con- 
fiscation by prohibition. But the immediate mat- 
ter of importance for public decision is whether 
or not the present administration of the coal fields 
shall end; whether or not the alternative shall be 
adopted of transferring the administration of the 
coal resources to an organization of men compe- 
tent to mine coal, together with technicians expert 
in problems of industrial i chartered 
for the purpose of operating the mines in the 
interest of the present and future generations. 
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Coal: A Mismanaged Industry 


I. Eprrortac Summary 


I. ITS MOST SUPERFICIAL ASPECT the coal ques- 
tién is one of hours and wages, amenable to ad- 
justment by collective bargaining. But the funda- 
mental issues involved are beyond the compass of 
the diplomats of capital and labor; they demand for 
their solution the best efforts of the technicians 
of production—scientists, engineers, laborers; and 
every year that leaves these questions unsolved 
involves the country in losses compared with which 
the waste involved in a coal strike is as nothing. 

Everyone is astonished to learn what the miners 
want because no one knows what they have got. 
To begin with, they want to rest two days in seven, 
but they also want to work the other five. This 
represents a demand for 250 working days a year 
—3% to 21% more days per year than miners 
have ever worked in the history of the American 
coal industry! 

The miners want a six-hour day. In 1917, when 
maximum production was essential, and when the 
mine-labor force had been considerably diluted 
by the substitution of unskilled men for experi- 
enced workers withdrawn for military or war- 
industry service, the length of the working day was 
reduced 4.8%, the number of days increased 5.6% 
and the total output of the mines increased 9.8%. 
The total coal production for the country was actu- 
ally 12,000,000 tons in excess of what it would 
have been if the individual workers had produced 
no more coal hour than the more experienced 
force soctiietlt te 1916. Within reasonable lim- 
its, productivity man per day is inversely pro- 
portional to the length of the day. The “reason- 
able limit” for the mining industry is fully discussed 
in the engineer’s report which follows. 

The miners want a 60% raise in wages. Before 
the war, in the Pennsylvania field, labor got 66c. of 
every dollar paid for coal, 28c. went for supplies 
and general expenses, and 6c. remained as the 
) raphy margin. During the war, labor’s share 

ank to 84.8% of the pre-war figure, general ex- 
penses fell off somewhat, and the operator’s share 
increased 400%. If the operators would be con- 
tent with only double their pre-war margin, they 


could make a 30% raise in wages without trans- 


ferring one cent of this burden to the public in the 
form of an increase in coal prices. 

But suppose the miners’ day, week, and wage 
demands are granted; and suppose that the opera- 
tors actually succeed in holding onto their huge 
profits, and in shifting the new charges to the 
public—is this threatened price change the first 
or the greatest burden that the profiteering mis- 
management of the coal industry has imposed upon 
the country? The answer of expert testimony is 
that this threatened loss, like the loss incident to 


a strike, is negligible by comparison with the losses 
involved in the routine mismanagement of the 
coal-business-as-usual. 

Under the present regime of businesslike bun. 
gling, it is more profitable to waste nearly 50% of 
ait die coed that to mined then to seve it by care. 
fully standardized methods of operation. If the 
miners go on digging nearly two tons of coal for 
every ton made available for consumption, it is 

robable that the fuel supply of the country will 
be exhausted in 100 years. By abandoning partly 
exploited mines, by -leaving unreclaimed coal in 
the mines that are being worked, by failing to 
utilize coal dust, low-grade coal, and the various 
by-products of coal, the managers impose upon the 
resources of the country a loss that amounts to 
500,000,000 tons per year. This waste cannot 
be completely eliminated otherwise than by a thor- 
ough reformation of mining methods, and by the 
“manufacture” of coal into its various products— 
electric power, benzol, tar, and the like—at the pit 
mouth. 

A problem more easily controlled, but beyond 
the reach of the mine operators themselves, is that 
involved in the wastage of the coal now consumed 
in scattered industrial plants and in railway loco 
motives. Eighty per cent of the annual product 
of the country is consumed in this way—and one- 
fourth of this amount—one-fifth of all tonnage 
delivered to consumers, is wasted because of faulty 
methods of firing. 

As business is now organized, the only way to 
enforce economy in consumption is by raising 
prices—to the further profit of the prodigals who 
control the coal resources of the country, and the 
further exasperation of a hard-driven public. 

The miners see only the first elements of this 
problem—they want to work more regularly than 
they have worked before, and they want more of 
the necessities and comforts of life than they have 
been receiving. The public wants coal produced 
with the minimum expenditure of energy and the 
minimum waste of material, and it wants this pro 
duct used with the maximum of economy in order 
that it may finally yield the maximum of consump- 
tion goods. 

If the operator is interested neither in the ecom 
omies of production nor in those of consumption, 
the engineer is interested in both, and a master of 
both. The workers may find temporary relief im 
dividing the spoils with the operators. But for 
labor e is no permanent relief, and for the 
public no relief at all, except in a permanent alli- 
ance of knowledge and interest—of technicians and 
workers—for the production of goods. A careful 
reading of the expert’s report that follows caa 
lead to no other conclusion. 
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Il. EncIneER’s REPORT 


Havixc BEEN COMMISSIONED BY THE DiAL Pus- 
usHinc COMPANY to report on the outstanding 
causes of the present grave situation developed in 
the industry of mining soft coal in the United 
States, I have the pleasure to submit the following 
findings : 

The data upon which the conclusions were based 
were secured chiefly from the Department of the 
Interior, the Bureau of Mines, the United States 
Geological Survey, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

The method pursued in the investigation was 
principally that successfully employed by a large 
number of progressive manufacturers of this coun- 
try, and broadly practiced during the war by the 
United States Shipping Board, by the Ordnance 
Department in some of their arsenals and in plac- 
ing outside contracts, and by the Aircraft Produc- 
tion. 

Upon the conclusion of this research the convic- 
tion was formed that the oustanding cause‘of the 
present situation, using Cardinal Bourne’s expres- 
sion, is “that the men are subject to irritating mis- 
management.” 

In the strict sense of the term it cannot be said 
that the coal operators ever managed their mines. 

Selling of product: “A substantial portion of 
the soft coal produced is sold through jobbers” 
(U. S. Geological Survey II:4, page 19) so that 
the operators do not manage this substantial por- 
tion of the business. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion reports that “a very large part of the output 
of the operator who reported no selling expenses 
(45%) reached the consumer through the jobbers 
or sales agencies. Probably also a considerable 
fraction of the output of the remaining 55% of 
the operators went through such channels.” Also, 
“marketing has presented to the producer, big or 

no serious problems operators had 
no direct connection with consumers.” (U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey 11:4, page 17.) 

Accounting and cost keeping: The Federal 
Trade Commission and the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey agree in their references to the fact 
that often there is “ignorance of the cost” of pro- 
duction on the part of thé operators. Such igno- 
tance was amply illustrated at the time when prices 
were first fixed. 


kt was predicted that the output of the mines would be 
Materially cut down if such prices prevailed, since . . . 
the operator (was) afforded no incentive to production. 
As a matter of fact there was actually no decrease in 
the production . . Had it been possible for the mines 
in the Central Field to have been worked . . . ordinary 
fall time with their then existing force, their actual pro- 
would have been increased 21 per cent. (Cost 
Federal Trade Commission.) 


Methods of work and training of employees: 
functions of management are chiefly left, 


contrary to the practice in many more advanced 
industries, to the judgment of workmen—men work- 
ing on contract, fixing their own tools, keeping 
their own records. Machine operation is poorly 
developed; only 56.4% of coal was mined in this 
way in 1916, while in 1917 the machine-mined out- 
put dropped to 55.5%. Wastefulness of time, of ma- 
terials, and of possible output is notorious. “Un- 
der the present wasteful methods of mining . . . ,” 
says the United States Geological Survey, (11:4,) 
“the cost of opening the mines is not large.” The 
United Mine Workers of America are aware of 
the fact that “from 33% to 50% of coal resources 
. 4 are being despoiled under (such) a system 
of production.” (United Mine Workers’ Resolution. ) 

The U. S. Geological Survey also figures out 
the waste in prevailing management of mines to 
be 50%. As an inevitable consequence of this 
general ignorance on the part of the mine operators, 
a desire to safeguard their interests led them to: 
(a) insist on longer hours in underground work 
than the conditions and requirements warrant, and 
(b) limit the wage rate. 

As opposed to this arbitrary exercise of power 
by the operators, the miners demand that (a) work- 
ing time be limited to five days of six hours dura- 
tion per week, and (b) wages be advanced 60%. 

Whether or not these demands are likewise ar- 
bitrary will be discussed later in this report, al- 
though of necessity in a brief and non-technical 
manner. 

Coat REQUIREMENTS 


Unlike food, coal, this most fundamental com- 
modity, is not stored, cornered, or hoarded in 
any large quantities. Substantially it is produced 
in the quantities required for immediate consump- 
tion, since its bulk, the danger of spontaneous 
combustion, deterioration due to weathering, and 
expensive re-handling have always made unprofit- 
able the practice of accumulation. Insignificant ex- 
ceptions occur when coal is kept in cars or when 
distributors or consumers pile coal in their yards; 
but this does not apply to the coal operators, who 
have never solved the problem of storage. The prac- 
tice at the mines is to keep men idle whenever 
there are not enough cars to load the day’s output. 

In view of these facts, barring occasions like 
the collapse of the railroads just before they were 
taken over by the government, the mines’ output 
may be regarded as equal to the country’s consump- 
tion. The amount of coal produced and consumed 
(the export was then less than 4%) before and 


during the war was as follows: 


1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
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Ficure 1. Way THe Mines are IDLE 
Occasionally there is « shortage of labor, but more often the whole plant is tied up b the ag has failed to provide cars to move 
the day's product. 
..Mines of Central Competitive Fitld 117 
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The industrial crisis into which we were rushing 
headlong in 1914 was reflected in the drop of coal 
consumption, but the war orders of the following 
years inflated coal consumption. A safe estimate 
of 1920 consumption (providing industrial de- 
pression does not continue) may be placed at 550,- 
000,000 tons of bituminous coal and at 130,000,000 
tons of anthracite. 


Lasor SuPPLY 


During these years the number of men employed 
to produce these quantities of bituminous coal was 
reported by the government as follows: 


1918 ...............--------< 571,882 
BORG 2nccnnenecncccwcnncee noe 583,506 
WOES cccnccecncccccescceaceece 557,456 
aa 561,102 
| 603,000! 


—— 


1 Page 980. Coal in 1917, U. S. Geological Survey, 11:32. The most recent 
i t published in the United Mine Workers’ Journal, Novem- 





ber 1. 1919, gives the number of employees at present employed in 
bituminous coal mines as 655,000 men. 


From these figures it becomes at once apparent 
that there is an inconsistency between the numbers 
of men employed and the amount of coal produced 
per individual. The lowest production (1914) 
coincides with the largest number of men; hence 
we must inquire into the number of days the men 
were employed. 


NuMBER oF Workinc Days? 
4 


The Department of the Interior published the 
follewing data on the number of days work was 
conducted in the mines: 


EELS LS ae 232 
RRR AP Le ere 195 
RO ae ee 203 
ND Se ee 230 
RE RE BaP 2433 





U. S. Geological Survey I1:4, page 17. 
5. 
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During the peak year, 1918, the average number 
of working days, by districts, was as follows: 





Pittsburgh district ..............-- 260 

SEY asdidinosting de 224 
a a ae 249 
Illinois ~.- =~ - 228 





Average number of days per year_. 242% 


These conditions do not represent the average 
pre-war experience, as in the same districts the 
average number of days worked for the six years 
(1913-1918) was as follows: 











eee 233 
Ohio --.- = 181 
CIS 199 
Illinois ~..... 201 





Average number of days per year_. 206% 


In other words, out of a possible 304 werking 
days per year, productive work was carried on only 
two-thirds of the time, and even during the greatest 
tush for maximum production, in the second half 
of 1917, 30% of the time was wasted at the mines. 

gee for this idleness were analyzed for 
the three representative states and are shown on 
Figure 1. Almost one-fifth of the production 
was lost on account of lack of work; that is, the 
men were not permitted to work because the man- 
agement did not provide either cars to move coal 
or storage to hold it. About 6% of the time wa# 
lest because of one or another of managerial 
tauses, and about 4% due to “lack of help.” It 
does not seem reasonable to complain of lack of 
help when the help available is idle under compul- 
sion one-quarter of the time; yet it is just this unsys- 
tematic, sporadic management of mines that breeds 
unsteady industrial habits among the employees. 

In other words, over 200,000,000 tons are yearly 
left unmined on account of time lost through the 
fault of operators and railroads. However, no 
serious of objections are being made to this state of 
affairs, for the obvious reason that the country 
is not using any more coal than is being mined 
in the remaining 70% of available time. The 
miners’ demand of five working days per week 
tepresents, with the omission of two weeks for 
holidays and vacations, 250 working days during 
the year. As the governmental statistics show, 

was never a call for so large a number of 
working days in the history of the United States. 
The highest number of days the work was going 
om was in the peak year of 1918, when it was 
2423, days in the central competitive district, 
while the average for six years was 20614 days 
in that district and 221 days for the entire country. 
It means, therefore, that the miners offer to work 
from 13% to 21% more days than they were ever 


upon to work, 


THE DIAL 


LenctH oF Workinc Day 


For seven years, from 1910 to 1916 inclusive, 
the percentage of miners working eight hours per 
day was steadily decreasing, averaging about 
60%. Those working nine hours had a tendency 
to increase, rising from 15.5% to 17.5%, while 
the proportion of men working ten hours per day 
remained stationary at about 25%. In 1917, 
when the war industries . demanded increased 
productivity of labor, when some 80,000 miners 
went to the colors and some 35,000 men found 
more attractive and safe employment in munition 
factories, and so left the mines, a wise move was 
made which proved to be highly successful in 
increasing the productivity of labor: The length 
of the working day was materially reduced. 

Figure 2 illustrates how the percentage of 
10-hour men was reduced from 25% to 8.5%; 
9-hour men from 7.5% to 12..5%; and the 8-hour 
men increased their proportion from 60% to 79%. 


Ficure 2. More Work 1n Less TIME 


In 1917 the proportion of miners working on a short-day schedule was 

much greater than in 1916. If the average output per man per hour had 

remained at the 1916 level, the country’s coal preduction for 1917 would 
have been about 539,000,000 tons. Actually it was 551,790,563 tons. 


PER CENT OF MEN WORKING IN BITUMINOUS MINES 8,980 HOURS. 
Per Cent 
0 25 50 7s 100 


! ! ! U | 
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\917 


In plain figures it means that in 1917 all the men 
together worked: 46,648,700 hours less than they 
would have worked with the longer hours the year 
before. In 1915 and 1916, the country’s average 
coal production per employee per hour was 0.48 
ton; other things being equal, the reduction of work- 
ing hours should have reduced the coal production 
if working hours were in direct relation to the pro- 
ductivity. In fact, reduced fatigue, more uniform 
work, and better pay stimulated the productivity of 
labor, and the year’s production was 42,270,881 
tons more than for the previous year, and some 
12,000,000 tons in excess of what it would have 
been if the output per man per hour had not 
increased. 


PropuctiviTy OF LABOR 


Thus the reduction of the length of the working 
day in this case, as well as in the experience of 
Lord Leverhulme and others, increased the produc- 
tivity of labor. In the case of the miners this 
increase over the straight arithmetical proportion 
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was very considerable. Taking the total number of 
tons of bituminous coal produced per year and div- 
iding it by the number of hours all mine employ- 
ees worked per year, we get an output ratio per 
man-hour. It appears thus: 


OE 41 tons 
ya Y By 
ee 44 
DEE snodubbecesesadseuben 

0 FE 47 “ 
 __—_— 48 “ 


A serious error into which the statisticians of 
the United States Geological Survey fell was that 
they adopted “day” as a measure for comparison 
of man’s productivity instead of an hour, and fig- 
ured out that in 1917 the men’s efficiency dropped 
3%. The misconception is obvious. It we accept the 
United Mine Workers’ figures of 655,000‘ as the 
number of mine workers in bituminous mines 
to-day, the output of 550,000,000 tons with a 
six-hour day and a five-day week will require 
a productivity per man-hour of .56 tons; that is, 
there is no question that the country’s needs can 
in that case be supplied without any considerable 
change in mining methods. Care must however be 
exercised to move cars on the new production sched- 
ule. 

We can not close our analysis here, however, 
as during 1917 a number of other influential 
changes took place. First, 11% of experienced 
mine workers were withdrawn (4% to military 
service and 7% to other lines of industry), and 
the industry was thus of necessity diluted by the 
101,000 newcomers, whose comparative weakness 
in skill, training, technical habits, and so forth 
somewhat reduced the high productive efficiency of 
the old miners. Second, the total increase in the 
number of men employed in the bituminous mines 
was 7.5%. 

While the correction in the first cause may not 
be made precisely, the effect of the second cause 
can be accounted for. Productive labor in the coal 
industry is that employed underground, and in 
1917 it represented 79% of the total. This por- 
tion was increased only 5%, whereas the surface 
labor, wh:ch only handles the coal already mined, 
was increased 21%. Now, with the help of simple 
arithmetic, we may hope to ascertain the average 
production per underground man per hour. 


1917 
Total number of employees..............-.... 603,000 
ea eon 476,370 
Average number of hours per day.........-... 83 
Total number of days work_.................. 243 
Total number of man-hours per year.........- 960,812,523 
OS 551,790,563 
SEP Ga tccccneecscceneuneteness 574 


Now let us compare it with the year before, when 
longer hours prevailed. 





4 See Note 1, page 396. 


1916 

Total number of employees_..........--~----- 561,102 
Total number of underground men (about 

FRTR) eee qeere ence cniipgticmupeewels 453,700 
Average number of hours per day_....--...--- 87 
Total number of days work_....-...--..----- 230 
Total number of man-hours per year_._.----~-- 907,853,700 
TS DOD Wietiecnccenncecteceseress 502,519,682 
Tons per man per hour_.-.....-......-- 553 





In other words, with the reduction of the average 
length of the day, the average man’s productivity 
per hour increased in the same ratio. While the 
length of the working day was reduced 48%, 
and the number of days increased 5.6%, the total 
output of the mines increased 9.8%. 


Factors INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY 


It thus appears that with a five-day week instead 
of a six-day, the management of the mines will 
have two days per week time to arrange the busi- 
ness so that the loss of time and idleness due to 
repairs, car shortage, and so forth may be reduced 
and a full time of 250 days devoted to work. This 
means an addition of 44 to 49 days of mining 
work per year over the past six years’ average. 
With a six-hour net working day (eight hours actu- 
ally underground, including descent and walking 
“to face coal” and return) the miners propose 
1500 working hours yer year. To meet the esti- 
mated future demand of 550,000,000 tons of bitu- 
minous coal, hourly productivity of each of the 
502,000 underground miners must be .735 tons 
as against the past average of .575 tons. In order 
that the error may be on the side of caution, 
these computations are based on the latest avail- 
able government figures, and not on the more recent 
statistics of the United Mine Workers, which indi- 
cate that a much smaller increase would be requit- 
ed. The question now, therefore, is whether a 28% 
increase of productivity may be expected. 

The productivity of labor depends upon four 
major conditions apart from a score of minor 
ones: (a) mode of management; (b) fatigue; 
(c) standard of living; (d) equipment and tech 
nique. 

(a) The present mode of management in a pre 
dominating majority of mines is very primitive, 
and such as was long ago abandoned in more pro 
gressive industries. The men are working on cot 
tract; that is, they are paid per ton mined a stipt- 
lated amount, varying from the basic rate of 
84 cents, and depending upon the size of the vein 
and other conditions. Men are not trained in the 
best way of performing the work; there ‘is 2 
tool room; they take care of their tools themselves; 
there are no planning departments with their varied 
and important functions, and the work 
proceeds much as the vim and mood of the inde 
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vidual miner dictates, acting with greater or less 
skill. 

It has been the experience of every industrial 
engineer that by proper attention on the part of 
the management to those functions that are beyond 
the control of individual workers, the productivity 
of his time and labor can be more than doubled. 
Longer hours are usually prevalent in industries 
where the management lets the men attend to vari- 
ous minor managerial duties, naturally requiring 
a considerable portion of their time which is thus 
unavailable for production. When the manage- 
ment assumes its proper share of responsibility, 
the men, even with the existing degree of skill 
and efficiency, produce vastly more per hour. 
While such practice has not been applied, to my 
knowledge, to any coal mines, there is no reason 
to doubt that results similar to those attained in 
other industries could be secured. 

To illustrate the typical case of mismanagement 
of the mines it is enough to quote from the United 
States Geological Survey Report on Coal in 1917 
the following passage: 

The most certain way to increase capacity is to put 
on more men, and, as experienced inside men (the only 


productive men) were more difficult to obtain than day 
laborers, the outside force was augmented more rapidly 


. (21% against 5%), and out of. proportion to the normal 


requirements. Under the pressure for increased output, 
the operators, apparently without regard to its effect in 
costs, added labor of any description. (Page 931.) 

(b) Fatigue produced by industrial occupations 
has been carefully studied lately among other in- 
dustrial workers, and while, unfortunately, we have 
no data covering mine work, it is entirely reason- 
able to admit that work underground, in a hot, 
damp atmosphere, with poor artificial light, with in- 
halation of coal dust and injurious gases, and under 
the great nervous strain created by ever-present dan- 
- to life and limb, causes a greater degree of 
atigue than in the more sanitary surroundings of 
factories, mills, or power plants. Moreover, it 
must be noted here that the so-called eight-hour 
day in reality averages ten hours or more, as the 
miners spend nearly an hour at each end in going 
down, waiting for elevators or trains, in walking 
underground to the work place, and so forth, all 
of this time being outside of the nominal eight 
hours. Incidentally, one hour for dinner is of neces- 
sity also spent at work, as the perspiring man does 
not dare to rest underground at the risk of severe 
damage to his health. The experiments conducted 
for years by Lord Leverhulme in -his Port Sun- 
ight and other factories in England proved to 
him the advantage of a six-hour working day. Again, 
Professor Charles S. Myers, of Cambridge Univer- 
sity, after a large number of observations on the 


effect of industrial fatigue on efficiency, number | 


of accidents, and output, shows that productivity 
rises in proportion as sufficient rest is provided. 

Dr. Fred W. Taylor, Mr. Babcock of the Frank- 
lin Motor Company, and a number of other in- 
dustrial managers, have proved beyond any doubt 
that production increases with the reduction of 
working hours. 

The writer’s experience with the effect of shorter 
hours on stationary firemen (see Industrial Man- 
agement, November 1919), similarly indicates that 
a reduction of hours from twelve to. eight and fur- 
ther to six per day increases attentiveness, quality 
of work, and efficiency to such an extent as to make 
possible the employment of an additional shift of 
men, the raising of hour-wages 33 1/3% to main- 
tain the weekly wage at the old level, and the pay- 
ment of a bonus. 

(c) While the first two factors—mode of man- 
agement and reduction of fatigue—alone are more 


than sufficient to offset the proposed reduction 


of time, the effect of better living conditions’ can- 
not be overlooked. With two more hours to him- 
self and to his family, a higher type of man can- 
not fail to develop. 

(d) Lastly, the equipment used in a large por- 
tion of mines is not of the character permitting 
to-day a maximum output and the best conserva- 
tion of human energy. 

From the foregoing the conclusion is unescap- 
able that, with the interest and goodwill of the 
miners secured, so moderate an increase in produc- 
tivity as 28% is an assured possibility. Its real- 
ization requires, however, proper cooperation of 
the management, as evinced in a willingness to 
study the conditions of work and to remove such 


obstacles as stand in the way of securing a full 


ouput. 

It might be of interest in connection with the 
proposal for arbitration to mention that with six 
days per week and a six-hour day the productivity 
per man-hour should be only 0.61 tons; that is, 
6.3% higher than the present average in: order to 
secure with the present number of miners the out- 
put of 550,000,000 tons annually. Again, with 
a five-day week but a seven-hour day the produc- 
tivity per inside-man per hour ought to be 0.625 
tons, or 8.9% higher than the present. The pos- 
sibility of achieving either increase is a positive 
certainty even without any help and co-operation 
on the part of the management. 


Wastace at MINES 


The above analysis is based on the assumption 
that we need to mine as much coal during the next 
years as has been consumed during the peak years 
of feverish war production. It provides also at the 
same rate for lavish losses incurred under the 
excuse that “cost is no object” in “making the world 
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safe for Democracy” and “a better place to live in.” 

Having shown that a reduction of working hours 
per day tends to ‘increase the coal production, con- 
serve our human resources, and satisfy our huge 
demands, we must now inquire whether it is con- 
sistent with national economy to continue the same 
mode of production at the rate indicated. 

kt is an established fact that nearly 50% of 
the coal mined is wasted under the present form 
of management. It means that a mine must yield 
almost two tons before one ton is made available 
for consumption.® 

The causes of this wanton destruction of our 
natural resources are many, but the most glaring 
and the least excusable are these: 


1. A system of mining which leaves a large 
quantity of coal inside the mines, unreclaimed. 

2. Wastage of a considerable amount of coal 
dust or inferior (impure) fuel. 

3. Abandoning partially exploited mines. 

4. Neglecting to utilize by-products and mul- 
tiple products of mines. 

To visualize the extent of the losses falling under 
the first three heads, as incurred since 1844, we 
must picture to ourselves a pile of coal 1540 feet 
wide, 1540 feet long, and 770 feet high, containing 
7,541,550,000 tons of coal that never reached the 
consumers. 

Estimates have been made that if our consump- 
tion of coal and the proportion of its waste con- 
tinue at the same rapidly increasing rate, the 
supply will probably not last 100 years. This 
means it will not outlast even our own grand- 
children. The toleration of this appalling rate of 
destruction cannot be justified on _ technical 
grounds, for the difficulties of recovery are negli- 
gible. Indeed, the means are well known and quite 
simple: mines can be completely scraped of coal, 
and projects have even been brought forward to 
burn out the last remains of fuel and transform 
it locally into electricity without bringing it to 
the surface. Coal dust, anthracite “culm,” and 
so forth,'could be flushed by water through pi 
into nearby power plants, or briqueted. The 
reason why these things are not being done— 
why mines are abandoned if ash content is 
found to be high, why various by-products are 
not derived—are that under the existing mode 
of financing the mines it is more profitable to the 
private owners to throw the life and prosperity 
of our grandchildren away than to incur the ex- 
penses for reclamation of waste. Indeed, no coal 
operator can be blamed for not mining coal at a 
cost of $4 per ton to sell it at a price of $2, or for 
refusing to clean excessive amourit of ash, slate, 
and bone at a cost exceeding his possible margin. 


5 See Professional Paper 100-A, Depa: 
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Neither can it be expected under the existing econ- 
omic relations that mine operators will supply 
the territory, say 300 miles in radius, with electric 
power made at the mouth of their mines, in 
addition to such by-products of coal as ammonium 
sulphate, tar, benzol, and other derivates. True 
enough, such a scheme at present market prices 
would realize them on sale from eight to ten times 
more revenue thah does the marketing of the 
raw coal. Numerous difficulties of a financial, 
legal, and political nature, however, would stand 
in the way, and Federal legislation should be in- 
voked to remove the obstacles and realize for the 
nation the unappreciable values that our coal re- 
sources contain. The United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration has estimated that today coal suitable 
for coke production is being mined at a rate 
of 175,000,000 tons annually, yet only a small 
portion of this amount is thus converted into mul- 
tiple products. During this process, again, enor- 
mous losses are tolerated for the sake of imme- 
diate return at a sacrifice of our future welfare. 
Not to mention the inefficiency of common coke 
ovens, the “breeze”—or the by-product of coke, 
which in itself is a fairly good fuel—is largely 
thrown away. 

If 500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal mined 
yearly was manufactured even crudely at the mines, 


instead of being sold and shipped in its raw state, . 


we would get available the following: 

1. 5,000,000 tons ammonium sulphate; the nitro- 
gen available in this quantity is capable of increas- 
ing wheat production by 453,165,000 bushels, 
based on 115 pounds of nitrogen to fertilize one 
acre. 

2. 1,000,000,000 gallons of benzol, which is con- 
sidered superior to gasoline as motor fuel. The 
value of this by-product by itself would be over 
$200,000,000 per year, and would be sufficient to 
transport 10,000,000 tons an average distance of 
10 miles. 

3. 4,000,000,000 gallons of tar would be of im- 
measurable value for the extension and improve- 
ment of rural highways. 


The total value of these cumulative products 


manufactured from raw coal is, in rough figures, 
about $8,000,000,000. Since the crude products 
of the mine is being sold at a probable average of 
$5 per ton, the loss of value due to the present 
state of the coal industry is about $5,500,000,000 
per year. 


Losses IN THE Use or CoaL 
Fully 80% of the coal mined is used as fuel in 
industries and transportation. Of the remaining 
20%, 6% is consumed as domestic fuel, which 
is chiefly anthracite, and 4% exported. The United 
States Fuel Administration, as well as all private 
investigators, agree that not less than 25% of im 
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for the day; the light hori 1 lines rep 


These charts represent actual experience in one plant. The vertical lines at the right of each day-column 
utilization by shifts, and the heavy lines represent the pont for the day; under the old 
firing methods, 


Ficures 3 anp 4. Repucinc Consumption WASTE 





ble standard of coal 








gethod of firing, the lines are all short of the standard, indicating heavy losses; Figure 4 shows that after the reformation of 


utiliza- 











































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































tion in almost every case surpassed the standard set. If a similar p were to all ig plants, the country’s annual saving 
would appreach 100,000,000 tons. 
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dustrial coal is wasted, and this loss can be pre- 
vented by more careful method of firing, without 
any investment in improved generating equip- 
ment. 

Preventable loss of bituminous coal in the coun- 
try therefore amounts to at least 100,000,000 tons. 
Assuming now, together with the expert engineer 
of the U. S. Fuel Administration, that we have 
not enough experts to teach all firemen at once 
how to save coal, we place the amount of immedi- 
ately preventable coal waste at 50,000,000 tons 
per year. Th:s amount represents 9% of the total 
soft coal production. 

Figures 3 and 4 represent a typical industrial 
power plant’s coal records before and after 
the t inaugurated systematic training 
of firemen and the payment of a secondary rate for 
“complishing a desired saving in coal. Each day 
the record for each shift of firemen is figured 



















































































out and is shown graphically; the length by which 
the bar is short of the daily space represents the 
loss that occurred. It will be noted that in the 
beginning the waste of coal averaged 25% or 
more—amounting to nearly 150 tons lost every 
week. On Figure 4 such loss is no longer pres- 


ent; in fact, more power than was ex 
duced by the coal used. This is indi 


is pro- 


ted by the 


extra length of bar extending over the daily space. 

The average yearly saving of coal in this actual 

case was over 7,500 tons. 
The significance of this typical case is this: 
Seventy-five hundred tons of coal is equivalent 


to: 


(a) 15,000 hours of miners’ work saved, 
(b) 60,000 cars miles’ travel saved. 
(c) $40,000 made available for other purposes. 


By extending improvements of this nature over a 
large number of carbo-electric and other steam- 
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Ficure 5. How tHe Coat Operators Won THE War 


. labor's share of the dollar paid for coal shrank to 84.8% of the pre-war figure, while the op 





"s share i d 400%. 


with only double their pre-war margin, they could make a 30% raise in wages without transferring one cent of this 
te the public in the form of an increase in coal prices. 


DIVISIONS OF A DOLLAR PAID BY CONSUMER FOR COAL 


4 From entry into War, till price-fxung. 
2 March 31, 1918, most of the old high-priced contracts expire. 


power plants and railroads of the country, we 
can readily accomplish a tremendous and far- 
reaching national economy. A great deal of our 
car-shortage, long working day at mines, and so 
forth, is undoubtedly caused by reckless, unscien- 
tific or merely indifferent methods of plant opera- 
tion. Yet only the most far-sighted coal mine 
operators realize that their own interest coincides 
with the national welfare in fostering and promul- 
gating the campaign for increased efficiency of 
power plants, as thereby their own coal, in pro- 
ducing better economic results, will fetch a higher 
market price. 


Coat Prices 


The average pre-war realized price of coal, as 
calculated by government agencies, appears to be 
$1.17 per net ton. It was gradually declining from 
1913 to the end of 1915. In the winter of 1916- 
17 the prices were about 25% above that average. 
After our entry into the war, the coal prices in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and reached the high- 
est point in June, 1917 (210%), when the average 
spot price was $3.77. At that time the margin 
realized on the sale of coal was 600% higher than 
in 1916. 

The Government fixing of prices brought prices 
temporarily down, but the lowest figure, in October 
1917, was still 180% of the pre-war prices. 

The wage advance in November 1917 was re- 
flected on the advance of coal prices to an extent 
of less than 4%, but the Fuel Administration au- 
thorized a gradual raise of selling prices until 
a maximum was reached in May 1918, when the 
average was 235% above pre-war level; 
1918 a general reduction of ten cents was ordered. 

From April to December 1918 the division of 
every dollar paid by the consumer was such that 
the margin of profit was nearly 400% of the pre- 
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7 “~ of Bituminous Coal from Central 
Field, P-a. 


“" authority: Federal TradeCom. 


Report on Cost inal 


Bituminous Coal in Pen: 


war average, while labor’s share shrank to 84.8% 
of its former part. 


In February 1919 governmental regulation of . 


coal prices was discontinued by executive order, 
presumably because the war conditions have ceased 
to exist. 

Since November 1917, that is, for two years, 
no wage advance has been allowed. 


Drvision oF REALIzED DoLLaR 


- Our diagram No. 5 illustrates the division of a 
dollar paid by consumers for coal as reported by 
the Federal Trade Commission for the Central Field 
of Pennsylvania. The condensed figures are of 
interest : 

Supplies 
& Gen. 
Expenses 


Period Labor 
Before War (1916) 66c 28c 


From Beginning of War until | 
price- fixing (Apr.-Aug., 1917) 3c 2lc 
From 





of old 
till end of War (Apr.-Dec., 
1918) S6e 2le 23c 1.0 


It thus appears that should labor be granted 
a 60% raise, with the same amount for margin and 
the same expenses, the price of coal is likely to 
increase 33%. Inasmuch as this increase affects 
all “classes of labor and all rates, still another way 
of computing the effect may be used to present the 
possible consequences. 

If labor, representing about 75% of the total 
production cost and averaging in typical cases 
$1.60 per ton, receives an’ increase of 96c.; if sup- 
plies and expenses decrease slightly in relative cost, 


because of increased productivity; and if the margin , 


remains at the 1918 figure—85c.; we get: 


Labor 
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In this case the increase will be about 29.5%. 
Should the arbitration of the miners’ demands 
accept an equal <plitting of the men’s demand and 
the present 400%-increased operator’s margin, the 








figures would appear thus: 
Labor - $1.60 $1.60 
Se | eee 48 aad 
ee TS ee 54 60 
Margin ..-.._- 43 85 
$3.05 $3.05 


showing that no increase in the price of coal to the 


consumer will be necessary. 


Errect oF Coat Prices 


The coal in the United States even to-day is ma- 
terially cheaper than elsewhere in the world. The 
immediate effects of this fact are important and 
significant: 

(a) It is wasted in a far greater degree than 
elsewhere, inefficiency of power generation in this 
country being notorious. 

(b) it creates a new and dangerous tendency 
of export to South America, England, Italy, and 
other countries. 

(c) It represents nearly one-third of our rail- 
road freight. ; 

(d) It retards our development of water power. 


Higher coal prices will therefore result in: 

(a) conservation of our national resources; 

(b) discouragement of foreign industrial com- 
petition carried on with the help our own coal; 

(c) relief of railway congestion, better freight 
service, cheaper railroad maintenance; 

(d) stimulation of development of water power 
resources ; 

(e) promotion of remanufacture of coal into 

\,: 
multiple by-products; 

(d) adoption of a plan for development of 
super-power stations at colleries with a net of elec- 
tric transmission; 

(g) extension of electrification of railways espe- 
cially by hydro-electric power in non-industrial 
communities ; 

(h) generally increasing abundance of cheap 
power with corresponding industrial prosperity. 

The popular belief that low-priced industrial 
fuel (such as bituminous coal) is a contributing 
factor in the manufacture of low-priced commodi- 
ties does not stand the test of facts. During the 


early stage of our industrial development the abund- 


ance of coal, its location in proximity to iron ores, 
thick and exposed veins, and other factors stimu- 
lated the growth of American industrial activities 
to an unparalleled extent. The natural resources of 

country were almost free for the taking, and the 
Savage sacking of the very foundation of our future 
national prosperity became customary. Economy 
in consumption, efficiency in the utilization of ap- 


parently inexhaustible resources, received no atten- 
tion. Today, with the end of our coal deposits 
in sight, the old reckless and wanton destruction 
becomes a crime against society; yet no other 
stimuli outside of moral considerations are at work 
to promote conservation, and by that we mean not 
limitation of results, but limitation of useless 
waste. 

Countries blessed with older civilization and 
with smaller fuel deposits were forced to develop 
a notable degree of engineering perfection, and the 
high cost of fuel was by no means a secondary 
motive in the thoroughness with which they avoid- 
ed all non-productive uses. The use of mine 
refuse, briquetted coal-dust, powdered coal, lig- 
nite, turf, and so forth, received the fullest atten- 
tion in Europe, in addition to the development of 
internal combustion engines with their nearly 
double fuel economy. Moreover, higher-priced 
fuel, as in England, made possible the conservation 
of human resources, and the introduction of the 
seven-hour day for miners; it stimulated the use 
of mechanical stokers, and, finally, caused the Re- 
construction Committee to recommend a compre- 


. hensive plan of interconnected super-power sta- 


tions nationally operated. 


REVIEW 


In concluding this survey we may sum up the 
characteristics of the coal industry as follows: 

1. Abundance of rich veins of high-grade coal 
caused mining methods to remain primitive and 
inexpensive. 

2. It further resulted in neglect to exploit less 
profitable coal and other fuel deposits, thus creat- 
ing congestion of centralized coal traffic. 

3. Desire to place on the market low-priced high- 
grade coal doomed to waste up to 50% of the 
potential supply of coal in mines. 

4. Unscientific mode of management causes 
30% lost time, with consequent tendency to keep 
workers long hours during the remaining time. 

5. Quasi-public spirit assumes that increase of 
fuel price injures industry. 

6. Individual operation of coal mines detached 
from public service prevents utilization of mul- 
tiple products of coal. 

The situation thereforé resolves itself into an 
unprecedented conflict of various social forces in 
two distinct planes. 

The welfare of our great commonwealth makes 
it imperative that the natural resources be placed 
at the service of the society to the fullest extent 
known to science and engineering; that the plun- 
dering of our mineral and human resources shall 
cease and that undeveloped possibilities shall 
be realized for the benefit of the country. 

As opposed to this, the present organization for 
operating our coal mines is unable to render this 
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enlarged service; for it is equipped merely to do 
what it does; that is, sell to the public such service 
as it can at a price. Since this service is inade- 
quate, perpetuation of this regime means ruin of 
the country. Satisfaction of the new economic prob- 
lems of the country means a modification of the 
present regime. 

Out of this fundamental conflict between private 
advantage and public necessity grows a significant 
contest between the parties engaged in the industry. 
This conflict is merely a symptom, but at the same 
time it is a l. 

Labor’s demand for regulated employment in- 
stead of disorganized convulsions between 195 and 
260 days per year points to the necessity of organ- 
ized production for satisfaction of the country’s 
needs— instead ef the present muddle. 

Labor’s demand for a higher standard of living 
signifies the manifest importance of achieving 
higher standards in utilizing the fruits of toil and 
the gifts of nature. 

We come at last to a vicious circle. 


If the 


Wirnw TWELVE MONTHS of the armistice the 
question of the ownership and the control of 
the coal mines has become the dominant issue in 
British industrial politics, and it has boen made 
dominant by the industrial power of the organized 
miners. 

That is the really significant fact. It is the in- 
dustrial not the political pressure that has told. 
The Labor Party in the House of Commons is far 
too small in numbers to be able to force an issue 
upon the unwilling majority; and there are few 
subjects which the coalition battalions are less 
anxious to approach than this of nationalization; 
but if the Labor Party is weak inside Parliament, 
the labor movement is strong outside, and the Min- 
ers’ Federation of Great Britain is probably the 
most powerful trade union in the world. 

Therefore, when once the Federation took the 
decis.:ve step of including the transference of the 
mines to public ownership as an essential item 
in a program of demands which it was prepared 
to support if necessary by industrial action, na- 
tionalization—long regarded as a merely academic 
question—came immediately into the forefront of 
immediate practical politics. The Government 
could ignore sixty parliamentary votes; but it 
dared not ignore 800,000 strike notices. 

That first step was taken last January at the 
Southport conference. The executive of the Fed- 
eration had put in a demand for a 30% increase 


wages are raised, profits go down or the prices of 
commodities go up. When the cost of living gets 
high, those of insufficient income limit consumption, 
Reduced consumption piles up idle charges and pre- 
vents reduction of prices. On the other hand, if 
wages are not raised the acute disproportion be- 


tween the purchasing capacity of the people and 


productive capacity of industry breeds revolutions, 

The answer must be sought on another plane— 
in organization of production for consumption, 
not for sale and the subsequent division of revenues 
between those who had and those who did. 

The embryo of such a mechanism was tested 
during the war. We ascertained the needs of our 
army and of the Allies. We gave the authority 
to those who, we thought, knew what to do and 
how to do it. Capable men were selected, not 
elected. The criterion was not the cost, neither the 
profit, but service in the promotion of our com- 
mon aim. 

This mechanism won the War. Let us use it to 
win the Peace. 


Water N. Potaxov. 


The Coal Issue in Great Britain 


in wages. The delegates decided to ask in addi- 
tion for: 

(a) Full maintenance for demobilized miners 
while unemployed. ; 

(b) The reduction of the statutory eight-hour 
day to six hours—which would give a real working 
day of seven hours. 

(c) The nationalization of all mines and min- 
erals. 

The issue was joined. The miners, by their rep- 
resentative body, had determined on the use of 
their industrial power for the securing of nationali- 
zation, and by earlier resolutions they had declared 
that nationalization must include control by the 
workers. 

The Government’s reaction was characteristic. 
Ministers failed entirely to realize that the 
miners were in earnest. It is their habit never 


to face economic issues while there seems a pos — 


sibility of evading or postponing them. They of- 
fered a wage increase of a shilling a day and a 
vague Committee of Enquiry. 

They were brought sharply back to realities. 
Another miners’ conference met and decided to 
ballot the rank and file upon the question of 4 
strike to enforce the demands. That brought Mr. 
Lloyd George on the scene with a request for delay 
and promise of a Royal Commission pledged to re 
port by March 3. 

The ballot was taken. The result was startling. 
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In favor of striking 615,164 votes were cast—only 
105,082 against. 

But even then the miners held their hand. They 
insisted that the commission should report by 
March 20, and they laid down strict conditions 
gs to its constitution. Four of the thirteen mem- 
bers were to be nominated by the Federation; two 
others by the Government, with the approval of 
the Federation. 

_ That was the genesis of the “Sankey Commis- 
sion,” which carried out that devastating enquiry 
into the workings of the coal industry and set all 
England wondering, now at the forensic skill of 
the miners, now at the revealed administretive in- 


competence of the owners and controllers of . 


industry. 

The miners, it is worth noting, chose as their 
own representatives Robert Smillie and Frank 
Hodges (their president and secretary), Herbert 
Smith of the Yorkshire Miners’ Association and 
Sir Leo Chiozza Money. They agreed with the 
Government upon the appointment of Sidney Webb 
and R. H. Tawney. This combination of experi- 
enced miners and sympathetic intellectuals proved 
abrilliant success. They dominated the whole con- 
ference and made of it a relentless exposure of 
the ineficiencies and brutalities of the capitalist sys- 
tem. They showed how the present organization of 
the trade brought waste and confusion. They ex- 
posed the whole system of profiteering. They 
drew attention to the scandal of royalties. 

Every day brought its new quota of startling 
facts. The public realized with a shock that the 
colliery owners’ profits had trebled during, the 
years of war, and that thjs had been rectified only 
partially by the excess profits tax. It realized that 
even the Coal Controller had been unable to check 
profiteering; that he had been compelled, in order 
to secure for a few weak companies the pre-war 
profits, to agree to an increase of price that put 
$125,000,000 into the pockets of the wealthy own- 
as. It realized the heavy toll taken by the middle- 
man, the absurdities of a system which combines 
all the wastefulness of competition with all the 
plunder-possibilities of combination, and it real- 
ted more keenly than ever before the hard lot 
of the average miner, the risks of his life, the in- 

y of his remuneration, the scandal of his 
isi Two weeks’ examination and cross ex- 
amination left the coal trade a discredited organi- 
ution plainly inadequate to the country’s economic 
meds. Incidentally it fully vindicated the miners’ 
Meourse to direct action to compel an unwilling 
Svernment to give some consideration to urgent 
Mitional needs even at the risk of incommoding 
Powerful vested interests. 
The first report, issued, in accordance with prom- 


, 





ise, on March 22, clinched the matter. The coal 
owners’ three representatives sought refuge in 
silence and reported only on hours and wages. 
But the chairman and mine members agreed that 
“the present system of ownership and working in 
the coal industry stands condemned.” 

The miners’ three representatives, Mr. Webb, and 
Mr. Tawney reported that more efficient organiza- 
tion was essential, that the only alternatives were 
nationalization and trustification and that, since the 
latter would be clearly intolerable, “nationaliza- 
tion” ought to be, in principle, at once decided on. 

The chairman and the three other Government 
nominees were a little more cautious. They de- 
clared a change essential; they laid it down that 
the workers must have an effective voice in the 
direction of the mines. But they proposed to take 
further evidence in order to decide whether the 
new system should be “nationalization or a method 
of unification by national purchase or by joint 
control.” 

In the matter of hours and wages Mr. Justice 
Sankey and his colleagues suggested a compromise 
which gave roughly half what the miners demanded. 

The same day Mr. Bonar Law announced that 
the Government would adopt the Sankey report in 
spirit and in letter. 

Accepting this statement as a definite pledge 
of the Government’s intention, the miners agreed 
to accept the Sankey report. Everybody took it 
that the first big issue was decided; that the ex- 
isting system would be abolished and that it re- 
mained only for the Commission to discuss the 
precise form of the change by wh‘ch unification, 
effective public control, and the worker’s partici- - 
pation in management could be secured 

The Commission sat again and examined various 
proposed schemes for effecting nationalization. It 
reported on June 20. 

This second report was a curious document. The 
coal owners’ representatives and two of the Govern- 
ment nominees put themselves clean out of court. 
They merely declared “nationalization in any 
form detrimental to the development of the in- 
dustry and to the economic life of the country.” 
They recommended a few unimportant reforms, but 
apparently contemplated the continuance of the 

existing system virtually without change. In view 
of the fact that the Government had already com- 
mitted itself to the Sankey declaration for total 
reforms, this made, their report merely irrelevant. 

Eight members had seriously devoted themselves 
to the real issue. And of these seven (The Chair- 
man, Mr. Webb, Mr. Tawney, and the miners’ 
representatives) declared in favor of nationaliza- 
tion. One (Sir Arthur Duckham) submitted, in- 
stead, a scheme for the creation of publicly con- 
trolled corporations. 
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All the commissioners favored the state acquisi- 
tion (either by purchase or by confiscation) of min- 
ing royalties, and the placing of the retail dis- 
tributing trade in the hands of public bodies. 

It seemed that the contest was won. The Gov- 
ernment had agreed to carry out the revolutionary 
changes declared necessary by the interim Sankey 
report. Of eight commissioners who had given 
their minds to the problem, seven had declared 
that such changes were best effected by nationaliza- 
tion. The miners looked to the Government for 
the logical next step. 

But the coal interest is powerful in England, 
and Mr. Lloyd George has no strong predisposi- 
tion either to logic or to fidelity. The big capi- 
talists began to issue warnings. A large number 
of the Government’s followers in the House of 
Commons declared that they would oppose any 
nationalization bill. 

Then the Government made its first move. The 
disclosures at the Commission had swung public 
sympathy against the coal owners and in favor of 
the miners. If nationalization was to be turned 
down and the Sankey pledge violated in spirit, it 
was essential to create an atmosphere of preju- 
dice, to turn opinion once more against the miners. 

Dramatically Sir Auckland Geddes announced 
on July 9 that the wage and hour provisions of the 
Sankey award made it necessary to increase the 
price of coal by six shillings. 

The Government press took the cue promptly 
and burst into violent denunciation of the miners 
for “profiteering” at the expense of the com- 
munity. 

The Miners’ Federation replied by a destructive 
criticism of the calculations on which the six- 
shilling rise was based. The Government’s arith- 
metic was shown to be faulty, its data inaccurate. 
It was shown conclusively that, making full allow- 
ance for the diminution in production, an increase 
of two shillings and six pence a ton would have 
been ample. And the Government was forced to ad- 
mit that the diminution in production was due not 
to any slackness on the part of the miners—as the 
capitalist press had freely asserted—but to bad 
organization of transport. 

Government tried another device. They of- 
fered to withhold the six-shilling rise if the miners 
would give up the right to strike for three months. 
Had this been accepted no doubt at the end of 
the three months the proposal would have been re- 
peated. But the miners in conference at Keswick 
declined to bargain away their basic right, repu- 
diated the suggestion that they were in any way 
responsible for the fall in output, demanded an 
inquiry into its causes, and promised full co-opera- 
tion in increasing production and effecting econ- 
omies if the Sankey report were carried out. 

The Government ignored the Keswick resolutions 
and the press campaign redoubled in violence. 


The miners and their leaders were virulently a. 
tacked. Even Mr. Justice Sankey became the tar. 
get of evidently organized abuse. 

And then, es it was believed that the ground 
had been sufficiently prepared by the press, Mr, 
Lloyd George launched his offensive. In a speech 
on August 18 he declared definitely against na. 
tionalization. His plan was to “promote union 
by amalgamation in defined areas”—in other 
words, to set up a system of gigantic capitalist 
combines subject only to the vaguest supervision 
by the Government It was Sir Arthur Duckham’s 
plans without the safeguards Sir Arthur had pro- 
posed. The Sankey report had become a scrap of 


aper. 
" The miners were angry at the betrayal. They 
had been led by statement after statement to be 
lieve that the Government meant to carry out the 
policy recommended by the Commission. They had 
been assured that if the “competent and highly 
expert tribunal” found that nationalization was a 
good business proposition, its recommendation 
would be accepted. 

It was on this assurance that the miners had 
voted to accept the interim report and to call of 
the strike. Now they found—a not unusual expe 
rience in dealing with governments—that, as Mr. 
Vernon Hartshorn put it, “it was all a huge game 
of bluff,” and that, for all the influence it had had 
on the Government’s policy, the Commission might 
as well have made no investigation and no report 
at all 

The miners were angry; but they showed a re 
straint under intense provocation which contrasted 
rather strikingly with the Government’s reckless 
and flamboyant methods. A full delegate confer- 
ence was called at the beginning of September. 
It regretted that “the Government had no better 
scheme than the creation of great trusts,” and re 
iterated its conviction that nationalization was the 
only solution. But it declined to take immediate 
industrial action, and instead referred the whole 
question to the Trade Union Congress at Glasgow. 

That Congress met on September 10. The 
miners submitted a resolution pledging the Con- 
gress to “co-operate to the fullest extent” with the 
Miners’ Federation “with a view to compelling the 
Government to adopt the scheme of national owner- 
ship and joint control recommended by the ms 
jority of the Sankey Commission.” 

The resolution instructed the Parliamentary 
Committee to interview the Prime Minister, 
decided that in the event of a continued Govert 
ment refusal a special congress should be called 
“to decide the form of action to be taken to com 
pel the Government.” 

That resolution, moved by Robert Smillie, the 
Miners’ Federation president, and seconded by J. 
H. Thomas, the Railwaymen’s secretary, was ca 
ried by 4,478,000 to 77,000. 
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a By an almost unanimous vote the trade unions fined. Organized labor has declared its solid sup- 
had taken up the challenge thrown down by Mr. port of the miners, and is considering ways and 

round Lloyd George to the miners. means of forcing the Government to carry nation- 
, Mr. The interview with the Prime Minister took lization. Organized capital is equally determined 
on October 9. Mr. Lloyd George was in to resist it 

t na- a character‘stic mood. He delivered an oration For the first time in British history the ground 
union which lasted an hour. He denied that any pledge is cleared for a straight fight on a clear-cut issue 
other had ever been given. Suddenly he discovered that of principle. It is no question of hours and wages 
italist this Parliament had no mandate to deal with but one of the whole structure of industry. It is 
vision nationalization. He declared that in some myste- the first big revolt against the wage-system itself; 


rious fashion the railway strike made the moment the first organized and concerted attempt to 
most inopportune for pressing the question. He substitute industrial democracy for industrial 
delivered a little lecture on guild socialism which oligarchy. 
showed that he had not the slightest knowledge of For the miners’ demand, let me repeat, is not 
the subject. Accurate knowledge is not Mr. merely for nationalization. It is for national own- 
George’s forte, and he made it plain that he knows ership and for joint control by the workers and 
as little of the miners’ problem as he knows about the community. The details of the proposal are 
Teschen. “What we were struck with more than set out in the draft bill of which the complete text 
anything else,” said Mr. Smillie afterwards to a is printed below. They differ in detail from 
Daily Herald representative, “was that Mr. Lloyd Mr. Justice Sankey’s own proposal. They en- 
George seemed to be absolutely ignorant with re- visage a more democratic form of organiza- 
gard to the whole principle and importance of tion. But the basic principle is the same. It is 
nationalization.” the principle of the Plumb Plan. It is at bottom 
But the Prime Minister has also the obstinacy the principle of Guild Socialism—that industry’ 
which often goes with ignorance. Once his mind should be carried on by democratically organi 
has been made up for him, he is tenacious of the bodies of workers in co-operation, with, and for 
view which has been given him and whch he is __ the benefit of, the community. 
ill equipped to criticize for himself. And the net It would be foolish to prophecy the events of 
result of it all was a flat refusal to consider na- the next few months—to attempt to predict on what 
tionalization and a repetition of the trustification action the special Congress will decide or to fore- 
proposals. Mr. George’s arguments were unimpor- tell the immediate result of that action. 
tant; they were merely drawn from a not very clev- But this, at any rate, is certain. . That British 
erly prepared brief. The essential thing is that the labor has definitely passed from its period of pre- 
interests of which he is the mouthpiece have deter- occupation with questions of wages and hours; 
mined on an obstinate resistance. it has decided to use its economic power for the 
construction of a new model of industry. This 


There for the moment the matter lies. The call- 
ing of the special congress been postponed is a fight which, once begun, must inevitably go 
forward to a decision. 
W. N. Ewer. 
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until the return of the British delegation from 
Washington. But the issue has been clearly de- 


The Nationalization of Mines and Minerals 


A Bit To NATIONALISE THE MINES AND MINERALS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE NATIONAL 
Winninc, DistRiBUTION, AND SALE OF CoaL AND OTHER Minerats, (1919). 


(2) It shall be lawful for His Majesty, from time to time, 
to appoint any member of the Privy Council to be President 
of the Mining Council, under the name of the Minister of 
Mines, to hold office during His Majesty’s pleasure. 

(3) The Members of the Mining Council, other than the 
President, shall be appointed for five years, but shall be 
eligible for reappointment. Provided that His Majesty or 
L the Association known as the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Britain respectively shall have power to remove any person 
appointed by them and appoint some other person in his 


WHEREAS IT IS EXPEDIENT that mines and minerals should 
be taken into the possession of the State. 


Be it enacted b 


ESTABLISHMENT OF Muyinc CounNcIL 


BF 82385 Sees PSSbes Rares 


(1) For the purpose of winning, distributing, selling, and 

ing for coal and other minerals, there shall be estab- 
lished by His Majesty by Warrant under the sign manual, 
ini il, consisting of a President and 20 mem- 
of whom shall be appointed by His Majesty and 
Association known as the Miners’ Federation of 


place. On a casual vacancy occurring by reason of the 
death, resignation, or otherwise of any of such members 
or otherwise, His Majesty or the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain, as the case may be, shall appoint some other 
person to fill the vacancy, who shall continue in office 
until the member in whose place he was appointed should 
have retired, and shall then retire. The members of the 
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Mining Council shall devote the whole of their time to the 
business of the Mining Council. 


IL. 
Minister oF Mines AND PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY 


(1) The Minister of Mines and one of the Secretaries of 
the Mining Council (to be known as the Parliamentary 
Secretary and to be appointed by His Majesty) shall at 
the same time be capable of being elected to and of sitting 
in the Commons House of Parliament. 

(2) The Minister of Mines shall take the oath of allegi- 
ance and official oath, and shall be deemed to be included 
in the First Part of the Schedule to the Promissory Oaths 
Act, 1868. 

(3) There shall be paid out of money provided by Parlia- 
ment to the Minister of Mines a salary at the rate of £2,000 
a year, and to the Parliamentary Secretary a salary at the 
rate of £1,500 a year. 

(4) The Minister of Mines and the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary shall be responsible to Parliament for the acts of the 
Mining Council. - 


Orricers, ETc. 

(1) The Mining Council shall appoint a Secretary (to 
be known as the Permanent Secretary), and such assistant 
secretaries and officers and servants as the Mining Council 
may, with the sanction of the Treasury, determine. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of Section 11 (2) of this 
Act, there shall be paid to the Permanent Secretary, As- 
sistant Secretaries and ether officers and servants such salar- 
ies or remuneration as the Treasury shall from time to time 
determine. 

(3) There shall be transferred and attached to the Min- 
ing Council such of the persons employed under any Gov- 
ernment Department or local authority in or about the exe- 
cution of the powers and duties transferred by or in pur- 
suance of this Act to the Mining Council as the Mining 
Council and the Government Department or local authority 
may with the sanction of the Treasury determine. 

(4) Nothwithstanding anything in any Act, order or 
regulation, any society of workers, all or some of whose 
members are wholly or partly employed in or about mines, 
or in any other manner employed by the Minister of Mines, 
or the Mining Council, or a District Mining Council, or 
Pit Council, or otherwise under this Act, may be registered 
or constitute themselves to be a Trade Union, and may do 
anything individually or in combination which the members 
of a Trade Union or a Trade Union may lawfully do. Pro- 
vided further that nothwithstanding any Act, order, or regu- 
lation to the contrary, it shall be lawful for any person em- 
ployed under this Act to participate in any civil or political 
action in like manner as if such person were not employed 
by His Majesty, or by any authority on his behalf. 

Provided, further, that no such person shall suffer dis- 
missal or any deprivation of any kind as a consequence 
of any political or industrial action, not directly forbidden 
by the terms of his employment, or as a consequence of 
participation in a strike or trade dispute. 


IV. 
Constitution oF Minitnc Councit 


(1) The Mining Council shall be a-Corporation to be 
known by the name of the Mining Council and by that 
name shall have perpetual succession, and may acquire and 
hold land without licence in mortmain. 

(2) The Mining Council shall have an official seal, which 
shall be officially and publicly noticed, and such seal shall 
be authenticated by the Mining Council or a secretary or 
one of the assistant secretaries, or some person authorised 
to act on their behalf. } 


(3) The Mining Council may sue and be sued without 
further description under that title. 


(4) Every document purpestiog to be an order, licence, 
y 


or other instrument issued Mining Council, and to 
be sealed with their seal, authenticated in manner pro- 
vided by this Act, or to be signed by a secretary or by one 
of the assistant secretaries, or any person authorised to 
act, shall be received,in evidence and be deemed to be 
such order, licence, or other instrument without further 
proof unless the contrary is shown. 

(5) Any person having authority in that behalf, either 
general or special, under the seal of the Mining Council 
may, on behalf of the Mining Council, give any notice or 
make any claim, demand, entry, or distress, which the Min- 
ing Council in its corporate capacity or ‘otherwise might give 








or make, and every such notice, claim, demand, entry, and 
distress shall be deemed to have been given and made by 
the Mining Council. _ 

(6) Every deed, instrument, bill, cheque, receipt or other 
document, made or executed for the purpose of the Mining 
Council by, to, or with the Mining Council, or any officer 
of the Mining Council, shall be exempt from any stamp duty 
imposed by any Act, past or future, except where that duty 
is declared by the document, or by 
dorsed thereon, to be payable by some person other than 
the Mining Council, and except so far as any future Act 
specifically charges the duty. 


V. 
TRANSFERENCE OF Mines AND Minerats To Mininc Counc. 


(1) On and after the appointed day, save as in Sub- 
Section 3 of this Section, provided— 

(a) Every colliery and mine (including all mines, 
quarries and open workings of ironstone, shale, fire- 
clay and limestone, and every other mine regulated 
under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 
and 1875, but not including mines, quarries, or open 
workings of minerals specified in the First Schedule to 
this Act), whether in actual work, or discontinued, or 
exhausted, or abandoned, and every shaft, pit, borehole, 
level, or inclined plane, whether in course of being 
made or driven for commencing or opening any such 
colliery or mine, or otherwise, and all associated prop- 
erties (including yessels, lighters, railway rolling stock, 
and all works, including works fer the manufacture of 
bye-products, in the opinion of the Mining Council 
belonging to any mine undertaking or connected with 
any colliery or mine, and every house belonging to 
the owners of any such colliery or mine, which, in the 
opinion of the Mining Council, is usually occupied by 
workmen employed at such colliery or mine), (all of 
— are herein included in the expression “mine”) ; 
an 

(b) all coal, anthracite, lignite, ironstone, shale, 
fireclay, limestone, or other mineral, excepting the min- 
erals specified in the First Schedule to this Act, wheth- 
er at present being worked or not worked, or connected 
or not connected with any mine, beneath the surface 
of the ground (all of which are herein included in the 
expression “minerals”) ; and 

(c) all rights and easements arising out of or neces- 
sary to the working of any mine or the winning of 
any mineral, including all mineral wayleaves, w 
air-leaves or water leaves, or rights to use « shaft, or 
ventilation or drainage or other royalties, lordships, 
or rights in connection therewith, whether above or be- 
low the ground (all of which are herein included in 
the expression “rights”) 

shall be transferred to, vested in and held by the Mining 
Council in their corporate capacity in perpetuity, 
shall for all purposes be deemed to be royal mines, and the 
minerals and rights thereof respectively. 
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(2) The Acts contained in the Second Schedule to this 

Act are hereby repealed. 
(3) Provided that the Mining Council may at any time 
before the appointed day give notice in writing to the 
owner of, or person interested in, any mine or minerals or 
rights, disclaiming, during the period of such disclaimer, 
all or part of the property in such mine or minerals or rights 
to the extent specified in the notice, and thereafter such 
mine or minerals or rights shall, until such time as the 
Mining Council shall otherwise determine, to the extent 
in such notice, not vest in the Mining Council as 
provided by Sub-Section (1) of this section. Provided that 
jn such case it shall not be lawful for any person other 
than the Mining Council, without the permission of the 
Mining Council, to work such mine or minerals in any way. 
Provided further that on the termination of such dis- 
daimer by the Mining Council, such mine or minerals or 
rights shall, to the extent of’ such notice, as from such 
date as the notice may prescribe, vest in the Mining Council 
as if such notice of disclaimer had not been given. 


ae 
PurcHase or MINES 


The Mining Council shall purchase the mines of Great 
Britain in them vested by this Act (other than those which 
are the property of the Crown at the time of the passing 
ef this Act or which have been disclaimed in whole or in 





V (1) (c) of this Act shall not be taken into account in 
computing such price, for all of which no compensation 
shall be paid. wn 


Mines CoMMISSIONERS 


) (1) For the purpose of assessing the purchase price of 
mines it shall be lawful for His Majesty, by warrants under 
the sign manual, to appoint ten Commissioners, to be styled 
the Mines Purchase see Ne thn (herein called the Com- 
missioners) of whom one, appointed by His Majesty, shall 
be chairman. 

(2) Three of the said Commissioners shall be nominated 
by the Associatio® known as the Miners’, Federation of 
Great Britain, and three by the Association known as the 
Mining Association of Great Britain. 

(3) At the expiration of twelve months from the passing 
of this Act, in the event of a majority of the Commissioners 
failing to agree as to the purchase price of a particular 
mine or of its associated properties, it shall be lawful for 
the Chairman himself to fix the purchase price of such 
mine, which price shall then be deemed to be the price 
fixed by the Commissioners, but, save as herein expressly 

. provided, the finding of a majority of the Commissioners 
voting on any question or as to the purchase price of mines 
shall be final and conclusive and binding on all parties. 

(4) It shall be lawful for His Majesty to remove any 

issioner for inability or misbehavior. Every order 
of removal shall state the reasons for which it is made, 
and no such order’ shall come into operation until it has 
lain before the Houses of Parliament for not less than thirty 
days while Parliament is sitting. 

(5) The Commissigners may appoint and employ such 
@ssessors, accountants, surveyors, valuers, clerks, messen- 
gers, and other persons required for the due performance 
of their duties as the Treasury on the recommendation of 

issioners may sanction. 

(6) There shall be paid to the Commissioners and to 
each of the persons appointed or employed under this sec- 
tion such salary or remuneration as the Treasury may sanc- 
tion; and all such salaries and remuneration and the ex- 

penses of the Commission incurred in the execution of their 


duties, to such amount as may be sanctioned by the Treas- 
ury, shall be paid out of moneys provided by Parliament. 


VIL. 
VALUATION OF MINES 


(1) The Commissioners shall, as soon as may be after 
the passing ef this Act, cause a valuation to be made 
of all mines other than those disclaimed, whether or not 
developed or working or abandoned or exhausted, in Great 
Britain, showing what on August 4th, 1914, and what at 
the date of the passing of this Act'was respectively thé 
total ascertained value of each mine and its associated 
properties and the rights, as defined by Section V (1) (c) 
of this Act, therein, and the total ascertained value of such 
mine and its associated properties respectively exclusive 
of such rights; and the owner of every mine and any per- 
son receiving any rents, interest, or profit from any mine 
or possessed of anf rights therein or connected therewith, 
on being required by notice by the Commissioners, shall 
furnish to the Commissioners a return containing such 
particulars as the Commissioners may require as to his 
property, rent, interest, profits, or rights in such mine. , 

(2) The Commissioners may likewise cause any mine to 
be inspected, require the production of documents, or do 
any other thing which may, in their opinion, be necessary 
to fix the purchase price of the mine or its associated prop- 
erties, 

(3) The Commissioners in making such valuation shall 
have regard to returns made under any statute imposing 
duties or taxes or other obligations in respect of mines, or 
minerals or rights, and to any information given before or 
to any Commission or Government Department, including 
the Coal Industry Commission constituted under the Coal 
Industry Commission Act, 1919. 


IX. . 
ASCERTAINMENT OF PurcHASE Price 


(1) The purchase price of mines exclusive of associated 
properties (other than mines in the possession of the Crown 
at the time of the passing of this Act) shall be computed 
subject to the provisions of sub-sections (2) and (3) of 
this section by ascertaining the average annual number of 
tons of minerals actually raised during the five years pre- 
ceding August 4th, 1914: 

Previded that as regards coal-mines in no case shall the 
maximum pure price, exclusive of associated properties, 
be taken to be more than the following: 

When 100,000 tons or less have been raised s. d. 

per annum on the average during such 

five preceding years, a capital sum 

equal to one such year’s output at 12 Operton 
When more than 100,000 tons have been 

raised per annum on the average dur- 

ing such five preceding years, a capital 

sum equal to one such year’s output at 10 0 perton 

(2) The Commissioners in arriving at such computation 
shall also have regard to the actual gross and net profits 
which have been made in the mine during such years or 
thereafter and to the amounts which may have been set 
aside from time to time for depreciation, renewals, or de- 
velopment, and to the probable duration of the life of the 
mine, and to the nature and condition of such mine, and to 
the state of repairs thereof, and to the assets and liabilities 
of any mine undertaking existing at the time of purchase 
which are transferable to the Mining Council under section 
XVI of this Act. 

(3) Provided further that where a coal-mine, in the 
opinion of the Commissioners, has not been fully developed, 
the amount which would be raised under full development 
without any increase of capital expenditure shall be taken 
as the average annual number of .tons raised, and the maxi- 
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mum purchase price in such case shalf be taken to be a 
capital sum equal to the product of such number of tons 
and 12s. or 10s. per ton respectively, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the maximum value per ton under sub-section 
(1) of this section. 


X. 
Issue or Strate Mines Srockx 


(1) The purchase price of any mine and such of its 
associated properties as have been purchased, as ascertain- 
ed under the provisions of this Act, shall be paid by the 
Mining Council in mines purchase stock to the persons who, 
in the opinion of the Mining Council, have established their 
title to such stock. Provided that an appeal shall lie to the 
High Court under rules to be framed by the High Court 
from the decision of the Mining Council as to the title 
of any such persons, but for no other purpose. 

(2) For the purpose of paying such ‘purchase price the 
Treasury shall, on the request of the Mining Council, by 
warrant addressed to the Bank of England, direct the crea- 
tion of a new capital stock (to be called “Guaranteed State 
Mines Stock”), and in this Act referred to as “the stock,” 
yielding interest at the rate on the nominal amount of capi- 
tal equal to that payable at the date on which this Act 
received Royal Assent on what, in the opinion of the Treas- 
ury, is the nearest equivalent Government Loan Stock. 


(3) Interest shall be payable by equal half yearly or 
quarterly dividends at such times in each year as may be 
fixed by the warrant first creating the stock. 

(4) The stock shall be redeemed at the rate of one hun- 
dred pounds sterling for every one hundred pounds of stock 
at such times and by such drawings as the Treasury, on the 
recommendation of the Mining Council may think fit. 

(5) The stock may be issued at such times and in such 
amounts and subject to such conditions as the Treasury 
may direct, and may be issued as bearer bonds with quar- 
terly or half yearly interest coupons attached. 

(6) The stock shall be transferable in the books of the 
Bank of England in like manner as other stock is trans- 
ferable under the National Debt Act, 1870. 


XL 
Powers or Mininc Councit 


(1) Subject to the provisions of thie Act, it shall be 
lawful for the Mining Council to open and work mines and 
search for, dig, bore, win and deal with minerals and gen- 
erally to carry on the industry of mining, distributing, vend- 
ing, and exporting, together with all other industries carried 
on in connection therewith. Provided that it shall not be 
lawful for the Mining Council to lease or sell any mine or 
minerals or rights to any person, association, or corporation. 

(2) The Mining Council may, from time to time, in such 
manner and on such terms as they think fit— 

(a) subject to the general consent of the Treasury, 
appoint or continue in employment or dismiss manag- 
ers, engineers, agents, clerks, workmen, servants, and 
other persons; and 

(6) construct, erect or purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire buildings, plant, machinery, railways, tram- 
ways, hulks, ships, and other fixed or movable appli- 
ances or works of any description, and sell or otherwise 
dispose of the same when no longer required; and 

(c) sell, supply, and deliver fuel, coal and other 
products, the result of mining operations, either with- 
in or without the realm; and 

(d) enter into and enforce contracts and engage- 
ments; and 

(e) generally do anything that the owner of a mine 
might lawfully do in the working of the mine, or that 
a by regulations under this Act or by this 
Act; 


(f) employ local authorities for any purpose they 
may think necessary to carry out their duties under 
this Act, on such terms as may be mutually agreed. 

(3) In addition to the powers conferred on the Mining 
Council by the last nemo | sub-section, the Mining Coun- 
cil may, in such manner as they think fit, work any railway, 
tramway, hulk, ship, or other appliance for the purpose of 
winning, supplying, and delivering coal or other products, 

(4) The Mining Council may compulsorily purchase land 
or acquire such rights over land as they may require for 
the purpose of this Act, and shall have, with regard to the 
compulsory purchase of land, all the powers of purchasers 
acting under the Land Clauses Act, 1845, and the Land 
Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 1845, or any other 
Act giving power to acquire land compulsorily for public 
purposes, which may hereafter be enacted. 

(5) With respect to any such purchase of land under 
the Land Clauses Acts in Great Britain the following pro- 
visions shall have effect (that is to say) :— 

(a) The Land Clauses Acts shall be incorporated 
with this Act, except the provisions relating to access 
to the special Act, and in construing those Acts for 
the purposes of this section “the special Act” shall 
be construed to mean this Act, and “the promotors of 
the undertaking” shall be construed to mean the Min- 
ing Council, and “land” shall be construed to have 
the meaning given to it by this Act. 

(6) The bond required by Section 85 of the Land 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, and by Section 84 
of the Lands Clauses Consolidation (Scotland) Act, 
1845, shall be under the seal of the Mining Council, 
and shall be sufficient without sureties. 


in 4 
District Mininc Councits anp Pir Councus 


(1) The Mining Council shall, for the purpose of the 
carrying on and development of the mining industry, 
divide Great Britain into districts, and shall in each dis- 
trict constitute a District Mining Council of ten mem-’ 
bers, half of which shall be appointed by the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain. 

(2) The Mining Council may delegate to any District 
Mining Council or Pit Council, such of their power 
under this Act as may conveniently be exercised locally, 
and the District Mining Council shall upon such delega- 
tion have and exercise within their district all the powers 
and duties of the Mining Council as may be delegated 
to them. 

(3) A District Mining Council) shall, subject to the 
approval of the Mining Council, have power within their 
area to appoint Pit Councils for each mine or group of 
mines, composed of ten members, half of which shall be 
members of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and - 
nominated by the workers of the mine or groups of mines 
aforesaid, and the District Mining Council may delegate 
to such Pit Council such of their powers concerning the 
immediate working or management of a particular mine 
or group of mines as the District Mining Council may, 
subject to the approval of the Mining Council, think fit. 

(4) The members of District Mining Councils shall 
be appointed for three years, but shall be eligible for 
reappointment, and the members of Pit Councils shall 
be appointed for one year, but shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

XI. 
Fue. Consumers’ Councm. anp Apvisory CONFERENCE 

(1) For the purpose of advising the Mining Cound 
it shall be lawful for His Majesty to appoint persons, 


to 
represent the interests of consumers, to be known as the 
Fuel Consumers’ Council. 
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(3) The expenses 

tional and District 

the approval of the Treasury, be paid by 
Council. 


XIV. 


Payment or Mininc Councm anv District MIninc 
Committees AND Pir Councits 

There shall be paid to each of the members of the 

Mining Council, other than the President, such salary 

as the Treasury may determine, and to the members of 

the District Mining Councils, and to the Pit Councils, 
salaries and emoluments as the Mining Council, 
the consent of the Treasury, may determine. 


XV. 
Accounts 


(1) The Mining Council shall cause full and faithful 
accounts to be kept of all moneys received and expended 
under this Act, and of all assets and liabilities and of 
all profits and losses, and shall annually lay such accounts 
before Parliament. 

(2) The Mining Council shall annually cause a bal- 

of accounts to be made, including a capital 
account and a profit and loss account for each mine 
worked under this Act. 

(3) Such balance-sheet and statement shall be so pre- 
pared as to show fully and faithfully the financial posi- 
tion of each such mine, and the financial result of its 


TRANSFERENCE oF ExisTinc ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


(1) There shall be transfered to the Mining Council 
all the existing assets and liabilities of mine undertak- 
ings and associated properties, as and when they are 
transferred to and vested in the Mining Council, other 
than liabilities for rights including royalty rents, way- 
leave rents, or any other underground rents or charges, 
payable or due at the time of the passing of this Act 
to any person, all of which shall cease to be payable 
on and after the appointed day. 

(2) On the passing of this Act there shall be ascer- 
tained by the Commissioners the amount of all moneys 

to or from all mine undertakings, and the findings 
issioners as to the amount of such moneys 
inding and conclusive on all parties. 


construction, erection, or acquisition of buildings, plant, 
machinery, railways, tramways, hulks, ships, or other 
appliances or works, or otherwise, shall be payable out 
of moneys provided by Parliament. 

(2) Provided that moneys received under this Act in 
respect of the sale or export or supply of coal or other 
minerals (including the moneys received from the Govern- 
ment Departments) may be directly expended in or to- 
wards carrying out the purposes of this Act. 


XVIIL. 
Payment Out or ConsoLwaTep Funp 

After full provision has been made for all outgoings, 
losses, and liabilities for the year (including interest on 
securities created and issued in respect of moneys raised 
as aforesaid, and on moneys paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund), the net surplus profits then remaining shall be 
applied in establishing a sinking fund and, subject thereto, 
in establishing a depreciation fund in respect of capital 
expended. 

xIx. 
- REGULATIONS 

(1) The Mining Council may, from time to time, make 
such regulations as they think necessary for any of the 
following purposes: , e 

(a) The management of mines under this Act; 

(5) the functions, dutiés, and powers of the Dis- 
trict Mining Councils, Pit Councils, and other bodies 
or persons acting in the management and working of 
mines or distribution and sale of fuel under this Act; 

(c) the form of the accounts to be kept and the 
balance sheets to be prepared in respect of mines 
under this Act; 

(d) the mode in which the sinking funds and other 
funds connected with mines under this Act shall be 
held and administered; 

(e) generally any other p for which, in the 
opinion of the Mining Counc ions are con- 
templated or i 

(2) The Mining Council, before making or altering any 
regulations or conditions of employment, including wages, 
as affect workmen engaged in the mining industry, shall 
consult with the association known as the Miners’ Fed- 
eration of Great Britain, and, in the event of such repre- 
sentatives and the Mining Council failing to agree, the 
matter in dispute may be referred to arbitration on such 
terms as may be mutually agreed. 

(3) Provided that nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to interfere with the right of any employed per- 
son, subject to his contractual obligations, to dispose of 
his labour as he wills. _ 


Statutory REcULATIONS 


(1) Every mine worked under this Act shall be man- 
aged and worked subject to the provisions of the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulations Acts, 1872 and 1875, the 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908, the Coal Mines Act, 
1911, and assy other Act regulating the hours, wages, or 
conditions of labour in mines. 














of labor therein. 


Duty or Mininc Councu. to Surrty Coat 
(1) It shall be the duty ef the Mining Council to 
ensure that there is a sufficient supply of fuel at reason- 
able prices Great Britain, and for this pur- 


threughout 
pose it shall be lawful for the Mining Council, or for any 
local Government i 


other necessary 

selling of fuel and to sell fuel within the area of every 
local authority, and, further, for this purpose it shall be 
the duty of the railway companies or authorities of Great 
Britain to provide such facilities for the conveyanee of 
fuel as the Mining Council may deem necessary to enable 
them to carry out the duties imposed upon them by this 
section at rates not greater than such railway companies 
or authorities are now entitled to charge for the convey- 
ance of fuel. 

(2) Where the Mining Council delegates to any local 
authority all or any of their powers under this section, 
it shall be lawful for such local authority to exercise 


This Act shall not apply to Ireland. 
First SCHEDULE 
Minerals excluded from this Act: 
Sandstone. Slate. 


Granite. 
Cherts. 


Contributors 


Walter N. Polakov is a consulting engineer of 
note. During the war he was enrolled by the 
United States Government as power expert for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, United States Ship- 

ing Board. As early as the Spring of 1917 Mr. 
Polekov forecast the coal famine of the following 
winter, and presented a plan for reorganization 
which was tardily and incompletely adopted in the 
bill that provided for the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration. Engaged as consulting expert or 
executive in the service of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, the American Loco- 
motive Company, the Penn Central Light and 


Power Co., and a number of manufacturing con- 
cerns, Mr. Polakov effected large coal economies 
in the power plants under his supervision. He has 
also been retained as consulting engineer by the 
Board of Estimate of New York City. Various 
technical papers read before engineering associa- 
tions, and numerous contributions to the periodical 
Industrial Management have made his name fa- 
miliar to a wide audience of technicians. 

W. N. Ewer is a British student of labor prob- 
lems, at present visiting the United States. He is 
the Foreign Editor of the Daily Herald (London). . 
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